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They went to jail 



















to get an education 


Back in 1758, the first Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, which is now 
the University of Pennsylvania, was jailed 
on trumped up libel charges. His students 
were so eager to learn that they attended 
classes at the city gaol. The Provost, the Rev. 
William Smith, had been arraigned before 
the Provincial Assembly in the Old State 
House—now Independence Hall. Later, he 


was completely exonerated by the Crown. 


Now Independence Plans Help 
Smooth the Way through College 


There were only six chartered colleges in the Colonies in 1758. 
Today, we have over a thousand, and the need for higher edu- 


a cation is becoming more important all the time. 


Your children should not be deprived of this training because 














of insufficient funds. A Penn Mutual Underwriter will show you 
how to arrange a Penn Mutual Independence Plan so that these 
funds will be available whether or not you are around when the 


{ ' time comes 


Your Penn Mutual Underwriter has been trained to solve 
many financial problems. He can make it easier for you to send 
a boy or girl to college. At the same time, he can point the way 
to your own financial independence. 
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NALU Trustees Bar 
Company Memberships 


ACTION CALLED ED INCONSISTENT 





President Alberts of N. Y. State Assn. 
Says Stand Would End Usefulness 
of State Groups 


Cleveland, Aug. 26—Taking the posi- 
tion that there is no more important 
jssue presented to NALU than the ques- 
tion of New York State Association’s 
right to have special class membership, 
President Frank H. Alberts issued a 
statement today defending these mem- 
berships. Under a provision of the New 


York State Association’s constitution 
adopted in November, 1952, life insur- 
ance companies would become class 


members without right to delegate rep- 
resentation, to hold office, vote, or in 
any other way having voice in associa- 
tion’s affairs. It does enable companies 
to make funds available, said Alberts, 
“to strengthen and promote the whole 
institution of life insurance for benefit 
of policyholders.” 


“Cease and Desist Order” 


On June 2 NALU Board of Trustees 
executive committee issued to New York 
State Association, “cease and desist” or- 
der until the board itself had ruled. 
Alberts continued, “the state association 
although fairly authorized by its own 
constitution, postponed invitation of 
prospective company memberships until 
after the Cleveland convention doing so 
in deference to NALU and its executive 
officers.” 

On August 22, President 
six past presidents of state association, 
on invitation of NALU, appeared before 
the board of trustees presenting the 
state’s position emphasizing its program 
in fields of legislation, education and 
litigation over a 34 year period. Spokes- 
men Edward R. Gettings, Albany, and 
Frank H. Wenner, Utica, called this 
solely a New York State problem, call- 
ing the solution a sound situation for 
New York and making possible con- 
tinued cooperation of field forces and 
companies in a united front for best 
interests of the business. The board of 
trustees has informed New York State 
Association officers that the action of 
executive committee was upheld and in- 
terpreted by NALU by-laws to limit 
membership in state associations to 
member associations exclusively. 

The “cease and desist” order there- 
fore continues in full. 

President Alberts said at his press 
conference, “The New York State Asso- 
ciation points out the logical implications 
of this decision which is that all state 
associations must immediately terminate 
all sustaining members, a device hereto- 
fore urged by NALU, as well as all other 
types of membership including honorary 
and excepting only member associations 
of NALU. Second implication is that 
all state associations are forced to dis- 
continue receiving monies from compa- 
nies, directly or indirectly, and to be 
consistent, programs and_ publications 
subsidized by company monies, again 
heretofore urged by NALU would need 
be banned, and third by its decision the 
board has decreed that the field forces 


Alberts and 


Council Retains Ban on 


Beneficiary Group Cover 
Cleveland—The suggestion of the 
Group insurance committee that the 
NALU reconsider its stand favoring 
legislation prohibiting the writing of 
Group Term life dependents’ coverage, 
was rejected by the National Council. 
The committee report took no stand on 
the subject but suggested that an alter- 
native of limiting the coverage to some- 
thing like $1,000 on the life of spouse 
and graded amounts up to $500 on the 
lives of the employes’ children might be 
considered. 

Although a fight on the floor appeared 
possible, the proponents in favor of the 
modification soon saw that the senti- 
ment was in favor of retaining the total 
opposition position adopted at the Chi- 
cago mid-year meeting. A show of hands 
indicated that Council members were 
about evenly divided in representing 
combination and Ordinary companies. 
The combination representatives who 
spoke were dead set against the change. 
As it was evident that the Ordinary rep- 
resentatives were about equally divided, 
it was rather obvious that the modifica- 
tion suggested would be defeated. As a 
consequence, the proponents didn’t press 
the point. The final vote was by a show 
of hands which indicated about 75% or 
perhaps more favored retention of the 
total ban. 


Tells of Sec. 213 Amendments 


Spencer L. McCarty, chairman of the 
committee on compensation, told in the 
committee report of the amendments to 
Sec. 213, the expense limitation provi- 
sions of the New York insurance law, 
which were passed this spring. He said 
the amendments were endorsed by the 
association “in order to get off dead 
center” on the matter which had been 
pending for several years. The wav is 
now open to consider changes in Sec. 


213a, the weekly premium part of the 
law. 
Mr. McCarty said he had served four 


NALU administrations as either head of 
a subcommittee on Sec. 213 or been 
chairman of the compensation committee 
and he felt a new chairman should take 
over. 


NALU Individual Dues $6 


Cleveland, Aug. 26—The proposition of 
increasing the dues of individual mem- 
bers of the National Association for 
allocation to National Association from 
$4 to $6 was adopted by the National 
Council. 





must out of personal income supply the 
needed funds to carry out their pro- 
gram and are thereby deprived of the 
cooperation of life insurance companies 
in meeting industry issues.” 

President Alberts concluded by say- 
ing, “In the committee’s opinion the 
board of trustees decision forces a 
change in the basic pattern of every 
state association in the nation. In addi- 
tion, it puts the NALU in the curious 
position of depriving state associations 
of company funds, while at the same 
time receiving 37% of its income from 
company advertising and urging all of 
its member-associations to accept com- 
pany officers as local members. 

“New York confidently expects that 
upon reconsideration at its afternoon 
session today the board will remove 
these shackles to enable state associa- 
tions to discharge their full responsibili- 
ties to policyholders.” 

President Alberts special committee 
consists of Chairman Frank H. Wenner, 
Spencer McCarty, Edward R. Gettings, 
Harold W. Baird, Julian S. Myrick, W. 
Earle Smith and Philip T. Chase. 


Gilmore Picked for President; 
Council Avoids Open Contest 


24—The next presi- 
Association will 
representing 
Bridgeport, 
of the 


Cleveland, Aug. 
dent of the National 
be Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., 
Mutual Benefit Life at 
Conn., who has been secretary 
association. 

When members of the National Coun- 
cil of NALU started their two-day ses- 
sion on Monday morning at Hotel Stat- 
ler it looked as if the NALU were about 
to see one of the most dramatic races 
for president in history of the associa- 
tion. The nominating committee had 
held meetings in several cities, the last 
one being in session until 3 o’clock this 
morning at which time there was no 
agreement yet reached on the choices 
for president. 

John D. Marsh, vice president, was a 
president. His local Life 
Association, that of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had refused to give 
an unqualified endorsement of Mr. 
Marsh for presidency of NALU. It had 
taken this position because of affiliations 
of Marsh organization with selling of 
securities. This started an agitation over 
the selection for president that extended 


to different parts of the country. 
Early on Monday afternoon the nomi- 
nating committee decided to recommend 
Gilmore for the presidency. When the 
recommendation was read late in the 
afternoon and the National Council voted 
for Gilmore, Mr. Marsh arose and moved 


candidate for 
Underwriters 


that the Gilmore nomination be made 
unanimous. Marsh got a _ minute-long 
ovation from members of the Council 
present. 

The nominating committee then rec- 
ommended Robert L. Walker, district 
manager at Orlando, Fla., for Peninsular 
Life of Jacksonville, to be vice presi- 
dent. Walker was unanimously recom- 





GILMORE, JR. 


ROBERT C. 


mended by the Council. 

The nominating committee then rec- 
ommended for secretary Harry J. Syphus 
of Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. From 
the floor Stanley C. Collins of Buffalo, 


a debit agent of Metropolitan Life, was 
also nominated for secretary. 
Osborne Bethea, Prudential manager 


at Newark, N. J., was unanimously rec- 
ommended for reelection as treasurer. 

The nominating committee then rec- 
ommended for election as trustees the 
seven men and Elsie Doyle, Union Cen- 
tral, Cincinnati, who were recommended 
for election by the nominating commit- 
tee last week and whose names were 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week. 

All those recommended by the Coun- 
cil today will be voted on at the general 


sessions on Thursday of this week. 


Bob Gilmore, Formerly Publisher 
Long Active in Association Work 


Cleveland—Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., who 
is to be the new president of the Na- 
tional Association, was born in Rutland, 
Vt., and was educated at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. He entered 
the trade paper field starting as a seller 
of advertising space for “Talking Ma- 
chine Journal” in 1928. He later owned 
and published “Modern Plastics” and 
also the magazine “Cellulose.” His en- 
trance into the trade paper field came 
natural as his father was publisher of 


nationally known “Advertising and 


” 


the 
Selling. 

In 1935 he entered the insurance field 
as an agent for Mutual Benefit Life in 
Hartford and then moved to Bridgeport 
in the field for the same company. He 
has held nearly every office in the Con- 
necticut State Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Bridgeport Association 
and has been an active committeeman 
for NALU and last vear served as secre- 
tary. 


Robert Walker To Be Vice President 
Long With Peninsular Life, Fla. 


Cleveland—Robert L. Walker, who 
will be the next vice president of the 
National Association, eae" educated at a 
high school in Columbia, S. C., and then 
joined the Carolina Life as an agent, 
later being made assistant manager, then 


manager. 
In 1927 he went with Peninsular Life 
of Jacksonville, Fla. as home office in- 


spector becoming assistant to the vice 
president. In 1937 he was made district 
manager at Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. Walker has been active in both 
the local and state Life Underwriter 
Associations. He is a member of Kiwanis 
Club, and of both junior and _ senior 
Chambers of Commerce. He is also a 
member of the Civic Music Association, 
Elks Club and the Presbyterian Church. 
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BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS 
are invited to write for full information 
about the many unusual sales opportunities 
with Berkshire Life’s complete portfolio of 
personal insurance. 





Keep Your Eye on 


ERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Life, Annuities, Accident & Health dnd Hospitalization 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. ¢ A MUTUAL COMPANY  ¢ — CHARTERED 1851 










In your hands 
rests the Security of others 


Today, with more life insurance in force 
than ever before, every career insurance 
man is faced with the greater responsibility 
to provide the best and safest protection for 


each of his policyholders. No one is better 





prepared to meet this challenge than the 
Berkshire Life Insurance agent with 114 
saleable Adult and Juvenile Life and Acci- 
dent & Health policies and riders... to take 
care of the three most vital problems: death, 


disability and old age. 








HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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Dr. McCahan on CLU Aims 

Cleveland—Dr. David McCahan, presi- 
dent of American College of Life Under- 
writers, made the introductory remarks 
at the CLU _ conferment 
Wednesday. 

‘If | were asked to epitomize the 
prime objective of the CLU program, I 
would say it is ‘man building’,” said Dr. 
McCahan. “This man building function 
has two important aspects. One is edu- 
cation for improving the mind, the other 
is training and the application of knowl- 
edge. The life underwriter, as is the 
case with members of other professions, 
is rendering a personal guidance func- 
tion. He is helping other people to solve 
those problems which are beyond their 
own knowledge and _ skill. To do this 
effectively, he must have a broad and 
certain grasp of a wide range of such 
areas of subject matter as may have a 
definite relationship to his facility in 
comprehending the problem of his client 
or in formulating a sound solution there- 
to. And then he must be able to assem- 
ble the facts; study them carefully; 
prepare and test his solutions; and pre- 
sent that solution persuasively. The 
subjects covered in the CLU program, 
the types of textbooks used, the study 
supplement, brochures, teacher’s manu- 
als, and other material have all been 
designed with these aims in mind. More- 
over, aS we live in a changing world, 
they are constantly under review by 
many people and are periodically re- 
vised.” 


exercises 


Social Security 

Albert C. Adams, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Social Security, reported that 
there were a vast number of Social 
Security bills introduced this year but 
none passed Congress probably because 
of the current study being conducted by 
the Ways and Means sub-committee on 
Social Security. 

“While we fully expect that there will! 
be a great deal of legislative activity in 
the Social Security field during 1954, we 
shall probably have no way of knowing 
just what form of such legislation is like- 
ly to receive serious consideration by 
Congress until at least such time as the 
Curtis sub-committee has concluded its 
studies and made its report,” said the 
report. 

“If it then appears that an entirely new 
approach to the problem of caring for 
our aged workers and their dependents 
is contemplated, we recommend that the 
matter be promptly brought to the atten- 
tion of our Board of Trustees in order 
that the latter may then formulate offi- 
cial NALU policy thereon.” 


General Agents, Managers 

John D. Marsh, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Committee, 
reported on the activities and develop- 
ment of those groups saying in part: 
“An outstanding accomplishment this 
year has been the successful formation 
of study groups using the * ‘Study Course 

1 Agency Management.” This excellent 
course is designed to assist the manager 
in developing his own agency building 
blueprint. Tt breaks down the manager’s 
iob into 12 areas which form the basis 
for a 12-week study program.” 


Hugh Bell CLU Speaker 


leveland—Speaker at the CLU break- 
* Wednesday morning was Hugh S. 
Bell of Seattle. He gave an inspirational 
talk saying the life insurance producer 
Was invincible when motivated by de- 
sire, for achievement and success, con- 
fidence in his ability and in himself, the 
will to action and drive, conviction that 
life insurance is the best property in the 
world 





Dr. Huebner Forsees Great Future 


family. Only about three cents of the 
income dollar is devoted to life insur- 
ance in the United States. We have not 
: ‘ : even kept pace life insurance-wise with 
S. Huebner, president emeritus of Amer- the inflation that has been our plague. 
ican College of Life Underwriters, re- Not even one-seventh of the dollar value 
viewed the development of life under- ©f human life, as it relates to family 
dependents and business associates, is 
covered by life insurance today. We 
have done litthe more than scratch the 
surface of the needed life insurance mar- 
ket. All this seems rather odd in a 
country like ours. But there will be a 
decided change for the reasons given. 
I feel confident that the expanding har- 
vest 25 years hence will be so large that 
we shall speak of a trillion dollars ($1,- 

000,000,000,000) of outstanding private 
life insurance. This will be the case un- 
less we are so incredibly foolish as to 
tip over our system of private enterprise 
and personal initiative. ‘Prophecy,’ you 
say! Well, yes, in a way. But I feel 
confident that 25 years hence there will 
be some who say, ‘he was substantially 
right’.” 


Cleveland—In an address in connection 
with the CLU dinner and conferment 
exercises on Wednesday evening, Dr: S. 


writer education from its earliest be- 
ginnings and told of the significant 
contributions of the American College. 

Among these contributions, Dr. Hueb- 
ner said were: Establishment of an 
educational standard for the profession 
of life underwriting and the award of 
the professional designation of CLU 
university cooperation in the training of 
men and women for the career of pro- 
fessional life underwriter; cooperation 
with universities and colleges in general 
life insurance education for the lay 
student; 


insurance 


important contributions to life 

literature; 
the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters; p : 
intermediate education. Other Organizations 

After reviewing the new channels of Winston P. Emerick, chairman of the 
committee on relations with other or- 
ganizations reported that there is _ex- 
ace : ‘ panding activity in this committee’s field, 

‘Together, all the aforementioned citing the A & H committee’s contact 
forces will, as a composite force, greatly with the casualty group and the com- 
‘ mittee is increasingly cooperating with 
the following organizations: American 
: Bankers Association, National Associa- 
as we all know is a tremendous wealth tion of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
producer and conserver,” said Dr. Hueb- National Association of Insurance 
ner. “At the present outstanding private Agents, National Association of Insur- 
life insurance per American family aver- ance Brokers and National Association 
ages only about one year’s income per of Mutual Insurance Companies. 


cooperation with 


influence upon 


education, Dr. Huebner took a look into 
the future. 


augment the use of life insurance by 
the American people, and life insurance 














EDGEWATER BEACH Hotel 4 


5300 SHERIDAN ROAD H 






offering a fabulous, new 
SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


. ». A glamorous, Olympic-size out- 
door SWIMMING POOL . . . com- 
plete with Cabanas. Also tennis .v-=— 
courts... putting green... gar- 
den walks . . . shuffleboard . . . 
dancing on the romantic BEACH 
WALK, famed outdoor show pavil- 
ion- the beautiful MARINE ROOM. 
Motorist attractions: Motor court provides 


“drive in services; Parking lot permits "Come 
as you are” attire. 
































A. M. SONNABEND, President P. J. WEBER, Vice President and 


General Manager 
H. J. LA FRENERE, Director of Sales 
Teletype CG 2378 


HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


and home of the 


BEACH WALK Starlit Promenade, famed outdoor 
dance and show pavilion featuring nationally 
known orchestras and supper club shows. 



































Managing Director 
Will Not Be Named 


FLUEGELMAN QUASHES RUMOR 
NALU President Says Office Will Not 
Be Filled Now; Lawson’s 


Name Mentioned 


Cleveland, Aug. 24—President Fluegel- 
man announced at the National Asso- 
ciation convention here that no manag- 
ing director of NALU will be chosen 
at this convention. The position has been 
open since the resignation of B. N. 
Woodson to go with a Texas company 
In a brief statement to the National 
Council, Fluegelman said: 

“Contrary to reports appe ring in the 
trade papers, the committee appointed 
to select a new managing director of 
NALU is not at the present time pre 
senting a candidate for that office. No 
one will be considered at this conven- 
tion.” 

Donald Dawson of Washington whose 
name had been published by one of the 
trade papers as having, according to 
rumor, been selected for the office, was 
here for a short time and then returned 
to Washington. 

In the Harry Truman administration 
he was patronage assistant of Truman’s 
office and was personnel officer of RFC. 
He is not connected with the Eisen- 
hower administration and now holds no 
public office. The Eastern Underwriter 
did not print the rumor that Dawson 
would become managing director of 


NALU. 


Expanding A. & H. Activities 


William E. North, chairman of the 
special committee on Accident & Health, 
reported that there were as of June 30, 
43 states and 207 local disability com- 
mittees carrying out the program of edu- 
cation and development of NALU ac- 
tivity in this field. 

The committee recommended _ that 
there be seven instead of five regional 
committees with a somewhat different 
alignment of states so that the —— 
committees may do a more thorough job 
The committee plans to step up efforts 
to have a disability insurance committee 
in every state and local association. It 
urged every local association with 100 
or more members to conduct a DISC 
School preferably in cooperation with 
local chapters of the A. & H. group. 


Associations Committee 

Robert L. Walker, chairman of the 
committee on associations, said that a 
majority of the committee favored the 
proposed amendment to the by-laws 
making the anniversary dues paying date 
of a new member of a local association 
the anniversary date of his membership 
not January 1. This proposal would 
have to be acted on by the annual con- 
vention. The change would not affect 
old members. 

The committee recommended that the 
larger associations give serious consider- 
ation to the possibilities for expanding 
their influence through the branch asso- 
ciation idea which has been successfully 
operated in New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and San Francisco. 


Relations With Attorneys 

John J. Kellam, chairman of the 
committee on relations with attorneys, 
reported that the American Bar Asso- 
ciations committee on unauthorized prac 
tice of the law planned to ask ABA for 
an appropriation to put the National 
Conference of Lawyers and Life Under 
writers on a more active basis. Mr. 
Kellam recommended that NALU con- 
sider similar action, 
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Catherine Cleary on Treasury Policy 


Cleveland—The present policy of the 
Treasury Department the Federal 
Reserve Board was explained before the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table dinner Tuesday night by Catherine 
B. Cleary, treasurer of the 
U. S. and daughter of the late M. J. 
Cleary former president of Northwestern 
Mutual Life. Speaking of 
Miss Cleary said there is a need for the 


and 


assistant 


life insurance 


general public to be educated on the 
facts regarding life insurance and for 
policyholders to be given specific in- 


formation at regular intervals about in- 
surance they are paying for. 


“Tl think a policyholder is better satis- 


fied and feels more secure if he and 
his beneficiaries understand the nature 
of the protection they are buying. Let 


me emphasize the importance of a bene- 
has—I’ll say 
the beneficiaries 


ficiary knowing what she 
‘she’ since over 70% of 
are women. It’s important to prepare her 
in advance by telling her what to expect 
but I think important to be 


sure she really 


it’s more 
understands what 


Assuming 


she is 
getting after the insured dies. 
the proceeds are payable to her under 
an option settlement, does she under- 
stand that the payments are all interest 
or part interest and part principal? Does 


she understand what right she has to 
principal? Does 
the payments will 
after her death? If they will, 
she know whether another set of death 
og will be payable on her death? If 

he doesn’t understand these things, she 
is probably worried and she is not get- 
ting the full protection and security that 
was planned for her. Financial security 


has meaning for a person only if she 


withdraw she under- 


stand whether con- 


tinue does 





Bradford Bachrach 
B. CLEARY 


CATHERINE 


understands it; if it is there but she 
doesn’t know it, she will not have the 
peace of mind, the freedom from worry, 
that should be part of that security. 


Treasury Program 


“At the present time the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System are en- 
gaged ina program to stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, but this 
honest money program can succeed only 
if it is understood and supported by the 
people of the country,” said Miss Cleary. 
“As I have said before, people who buy 
and people who sell life insurance have 
a particular vital interest in having that 
program succeed. 

“Let me tell you just briefly what the 


(Continued on Page 17) 


Sees Half Million Per Man Necessary 


Cleveland—Carr Purser, general agent 
for Penn Mutual Life in New York City, 
conducted a lively discussion on the sub- 
ject of “$500,000 Average Per Man” in a 
room-hopping session of the General 
Agents and Managers Conference at the 
annual meeting in Cleveland. The aver- 
age production of the 21 agents in the 
Purser Agency today is in excess of a 
half million a year. 

During the informal discussion, 
Purser stressed the importance of 
$500,000 average level of 
the operation of a modern successful 
igency and pointed out that in this day 
of increased costs it is imperative that 
the individual agents in the large metro- 
politan areas produce a minimum of a 
half million of business. 

“You have to do more 


Mr. 
the 
production in 


business today 


to meet the rising cost of doing busi- 
Mr. Purser said. “If we don’t do 
more per man, the agency is on the los- 
ing end. Since the margin of commis- 
sions is the same, while overhead fac- 
tors have increased, if our manpower of 
production doesn’t increase correspond- 
ingly, we run into a losing proposition. 

“Proper selection, training and super- 
vision will enable a general agent to 
develop and build an agent into a half- 
million dollar producer. It may be that 
million dollar producers are born but 
it is my contention that half-million dol- 
lar producers are made.” 

Outlining the development of a half- 
million dollar producer, Mr. Purser 
stated that if the average sale is in- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


ness,” 


C. C. Gearhart Discusses 
Recruiting to Markets 


C. Clark Gearhart, superintendent of 
agencies, southeastern division, New 
York Life, addressed the General Agents 
and Managers Conference session at the 
NALU meeting in Cleveland this week 

n “Recruiting to Your Markets.” Any 
discussion on the subject of recruiting 
to markets, Mr. Gearhart remarked, may 
be broken down in to five major sec- 
tions: The market concept in recruiting, 
how to find the right market, how to 
find the right centers within the market, 
fitting the agent to the market, and find- 
ing the market for a high-type man who 
has no market. 

The first point, the speaker said, sim- 
ply means, locating the logical markets 
for your product and then finding the 
best possible men to sell those markets. 
It is not so much a mechanical proce- 
dure as it is a state of mind. “Think 
of markets first,’ Mr. Gearhart said, 
“and men second, because even the 
best of men are severely handicapped 
without a market. I believe that if we 
will recruit to our markets, we will find 
it by far the easiest method of getting 
results. Not only is it easier to find the 
right man once we have located the mar- 
ket, but it is easier to get the man into 
substantial production quickly.” 

About the second point, Mr. Gearhart 
said that he doesn’t think that anyone 
can give you a conclusive answer to that, 
i it depends entirely upon the territory 
and unon the individual manager. 

The third point, Mr. Gearhart said, 
means locating people who have a direct 
or indirect contact with the group we 
want to sell. “They will help us in two 
ways,” he continued, “in ‘finding the best 
prospective agent and then if we hire 
him, they will help him to find clients.” 

The fourth point, fitting the agent to 
the market, the speaker said. is probably 
the most important one of all. “We 
do not use the same policy or the same 
techniques,” he said, “in selling various 
age or occupational groups, and this is 
especially true with reference to cer- 
tain specialized markets, such as busi- 
ness men, mortgage insurance, juveniles, 
voune college men or school teachers. 
The idea is to adopt whichever contract 
is best for the particular market into an 
attractive and effective sales plan. Above 
all, it must be kept simple. And by 
sales plan, I don’t mean just an illustra- 
tion form. I do mean a complete pro- 
cedure covering prospecting, the ap- 
proach—including direct mail, if desired 
—and the actual presentation itself. 

“The fifth point,” Mr. Gearhart said, 
‘is a natural corollary to the process 
of market recruiting. It’s one of the 
plus values—a dividend that accrues 
from activity in this field. If we con- 
attention on 


centrate our the various 
potential markets in our territory, we 
are bound to be aware of many good 


spots that are not properly covered at 
the present time. Then when a good 
prospective agent does come along, per- 
haps referred by an established agent, 
we can quickly put that new man 
into a market where he is most likely 
to succeed, taking into consideration his 
experience, background and aptitude.” 


Northwestern Mutual 
Dinner to Fluegelman 


Cleveland—Northwestern Mutual was 
host at a dinner given Sunday night in 
honor of David B. Fluegelman, retiring 
president of NALU. Toastmaster was 


Grant L. Hill, vice president and dj- 
rector of agencies of the company, 
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Agency Asset 


T IS generally recog- 
I nized that the agent is 
a vital cog in most busi- 
ness machinery. However, 
it is in the life insurance 
business that the agent 
reaches his highest estate. 


From the new born to 
those in their twilight 
years—all age groups are 
protected and provided 
for because of the advice 
and planning of a life 
insurance representative. 


The Union Labor Life 
is aware that the life in- 
surance agent of today 
must be considered a 
prime asset of any com- 
pany that maintains a 
record of steady growth 
and progress. This phil- 
osophy aids us in our 
choice of the type of 
agency force that best 
serves the needs of our 
continually growing fam- 
ily of oak rae 
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Women’s Round Table 
Draws Capacity Crowd 


Cleveland—At a dinner of the women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
Tuesday night, Chairman Mary La Bella, 
toastmaster, said that there were 31 new 
members. Total membership is 238. New 
York, California and Ohio are in 
4 close race for having the most mem- 
bers, New York leading with 24 and 
Texas second with 22, Canadian QMDRT 
number 11. There are now representa- 
tives of 61 companies in QMDRT with 
New York Life having most with 38, 
Equitable Society next with 16, then 
Prudential with 15 and Penn Mutual 
with 14. 

The talk of the chief speaker, Cath- 
erine Cleary, Assistant Treasurer of the 
US. received a dramatic reception, the 
audience which packed the dining hall 
standing and cheering for some time. 
She was introduced by Ann S. Liston, 
leading woman agent of Northwestern 
Mutual Life with the Cramer Agency, 


Texas, 


South Bend, Ind. : ’ 
Other speakers included Thomas | E. 
Lovejoy, president of Manhattan Life; 


Miss La Bella’s company; David Flueg- 
elman, W. T. Earls, past chairman 
MDRT and Norma Ww asson Bard for- 
mer chairman QMDRT 

Men in the audience included Presi- 
dent Shanks of the Prudential and heads 
of many insurance industry associations. 


District Management Award 


Cleveland, Ohio—C. R. Megahee, dis- 
trict m ager for Interstate Life & Acci- 


dent, Chattanooga, Tennessee, received 
the District Management award for 
writing the best article to appear in the 


magazine during the past fiscal year. 
This is the third annual presentation of 
the award. 

The award, an inscribed desk clock, 
was presented by Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, CLU, at the luncheon session of 
the General Agents and Managers Sec- 
tion of the NALU holding its annual 
meeting here. Mr. Zimmerman is man- 
aging director of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association which publishes Dis- 
trict Management. 

The article, entitled “Selecting and 
Training Staff Managers,” originally ap- 
peared in the February, 1953 issue. Re- 
prints were distributed at the meeting. 

Mr. Megahee’s article outlines the 
system that he and his staff managers 
use to select new staff managers. He 
then lists the responsibilities of the 
prospective staff managers and the pro- 
cedures used in training them. Mr. 
Megahee emphasizes the importance of 
conducting weekly staff meetings in such 
a manner that the staff manager will 
accept his responsibilities as part of 
management. 


Committee on Field Practices 


Stanley C. Collins, chairman of the 
committee on field practices, said the 
committee’s slate was now clear and re- 
called that during the past two adminis- 
trations the committee had disposed of 
a number of cases involving unethical 
Practices and advanced the observation 
of sound field practices. 


MDRT Meeting in 1955 
George B. Byrnes of Pasadena, Cal., 
vice chairman of the Million Dollar 


Round Table, announces that the dates 
for the MDRT meeting in 1955 will be 
June 27 to 30. The place of the meeting 
will be announced at the 1954 meeting 
Which will be held at am del Coro- 
nado, Cal; 


June 15 to 


Some of Chairmen 
Cleveland — Some of the meeting and 
luncheon or dinner chairmen at the 
NALU convention this week were these: 
Ralph G. Engelsman—First general session and 
program committee. 
Eunice C. Bush—NALUTC luncheon. 


Mary La_ Bella—Women’s Quarter 
Dollar Round Table. 


A. Jack Nussbaum—Agents’ 


Million 


Forum. 


M. L. Camps—General Agents and Managers 
Conference. 
John D. Marsh—GAMC lunch. 


_James W. Smither, 


_Dr. David 
diplomas. 

Dav d B. Fluegelman—Second general session; 
also National Council. 

Joy M. Luidens and George E. 
utive secretaries. 

Minna A. Hensley and Laura M. 
Women Underwriters and Women’s 
joint luncheon. 


Jr.—American Society of 


McCahan—Presentation of CLU 


Hester—Exec- 


Benham— 
QMDRT 


Clara Littledale a a Speaker 


Cleveland— Clara Savage Littledale, 
editor of Parents’ Magazine, was a 
speaker before the general session on 
Thursday when she discussed the need 
for parents to prepare for the future. 


Education and Training 

Eunice C. Bush, chairman of the com- 
mittee on underwriter education and 
training, reported increased tempo in 
enrollment in institutional training. CLU 
enrollment was 5% higher than in 1951- 
52 and 40% higher than the year before. 
Membership in the American Society 
reached an all-time high of 3,200. LUTC 
is currently working with than 
400 chairmen and it is expected that 
enrollment this fall will exceed last year’s 
total of 7,989. 


more 


Trust Officer Relations 

Paul H. Conway, chairman of the 
committee on relations with trust offi- 
cers, reported that there are now 66 Life 
Insurance Trust Councils or Estate Plan- 
ning Councils. He said that there was 
for a time too narrow a basis for selec- 
tion and qualification of 
councils. He urged a 
course in this. 


members of 
sound middle 


Page Heads CLU Society 


Cleveland—Gerald W. 
geles, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers in a nationwide mail ballot. He 
is general Provident Mutual 
and was advanced from first vice presi- 
dent. 


Page, Los An- 


agent of 


Membership at New High 

Mitchell M. 
committee on membership reported that, 
as of June 30, the membership of NALL 
was at the new all-time high for that 
date of 55,558 which is 2,288 more than 
on that date last year. 


Rosser, chairman of the 


Nathaniel Leverone Heard 


Cleveland—Nathaniel Leverone, chair- 
man of the board, Automatic Canteen 
Co., Chicago, addressed the closing gen- 
eral session on Friday discussing the 
American concept of freedom and what 
it stood for. 
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L. M. Huppeler On Agency Building 


Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU, general 
agent, New England Mutual, New York, 
ddressing Agents and Man- 
agers Conference session at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters this week in Cleve- 
land, had for his topic “Experiments in 
Agency Building.” After how 
to sell, Mr. Huppeler said that he began 
and to make 


the General 


learning 


to do a little programming 
up proposals which involved a great deal 
work. “As an 


against 


agent,” he 
tinued, “I rebelled this. It 
seemed to me that the many hours spent 


of detail con- 


in the office, fumbling with policies, 


working and proposals, would 
if they could be 


additional 


on plans 
be much more lucrative 
front of buyers and 
I felt that all 
done by 


spent in 
prospects. this paper work 


should be some one who was 
technically equipped to do it, 
ised myself that if I ever had the oppor- 


agent | 


and prom- 


tunity to be a general would 


provide my men with all the technical 


services they could possibly use so they 
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ddconintind 


of Life 





could spend the maximum amount 


time finding prospects and interviewing 
I also promised myself that I 


buyers. 


would try to arrange my agency in such 
a way that the new agent would not be 
his desk mates as 
deflated, but 


unduly influenced by 


I did not want his ego 


wanted him to feel that making a career 
of life insurance selling actually was a 
ereat business and held a great 


for him, 


“My opportunity to be a general agent 
philosophy 


and experiment with this 
came six years ago,” he 
became general agent for 
Mutual Life in New York City. 
agency was formerly the C. P. 
agency. 


‘After I 


said, “when 


general 


became 


lish 


ming 


the Estate Planning and 


Service. 


underwriter, a man 
all phases of tax, 


veteran 
versed in 


future 


New England 
The 


Dawson 


agent, the 
first step I took in mi iking good on some 
of my promises to myself was to estab- 
Program- 
This department is under 
the leadership and direction of a capable, 
thoroughly 
inheritance, 
and business insurance problems as they 


Underwriters” 


in Cleveland 





affect a man’s personal and business es- 
tate. He has a young woman assistant 
who is a CLU and an expert in pro- 
gramming and policy analyses. Then 
there is a third member of the depart- 
ment who prepared the charts, proposals 
and suggestions outlined by the director 
and his assistant. The work has been 
hiehly systematized so it functions easily 
and quickly. It is the province of this 
department to prepare a brief which 
indicates to the prospect the property 
values of the plan which the agent sells 
him, plus a thorough analysis of its 
costs and the benefits which makes it a 
good investment for the prospect if he 
lives, dies, or quits paying premiums. 
In addition, the brief coordinates the 
new insurance not only with what in- 
surance the prospect already has, but 
also with his other assets, both tangible 
and intangible, and presents a complete 
picture of his entire estate. 


Obtain Necessary Information 


“The first step, of course, is to obtain 
the necessary information to perform 
this service. This is the duty of the 
soliciting agent who brings in the data 
on a Planning Information Sheet, which 
is the basis of the Huppeler System of 
Planned Estates. The left hand side of 
this sheet lists all assets held by the 
insured and his wife, regardless of type 
—real estate, government bonds, securi- 


——. 


Committee on Federal Lal 


Gerard S. Brown, chairman of the 
committee on federal law and legislation, 
told of filing with the Joint Congres. 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, recommendations for amend- 
ments to the revenue law. The com- 
mittee recommended that there be no 
change in opposition to the Jenkins- 
Keogh bills in their present form. These 
bills have to do with tax credit for self- 
employed and professional people who 
set up retirement plans. 


National Quality Award 


M. W. Peterson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on conservation, reported that 


there were 10,055 National Quality 
Award winners in 1953. Of these 58] 
were members of the Million Dollar 


Round Table; 93 were members of the 


Quarter Million Dollar Round Table: 
and there were 998 who were holders of 
the CLU designation. 


ties, business interest, life insurance, in- 
come, expectancies, savings, etc. The 
right hand side of the Information Sheet 
is for personal information about the 
prospect, his wife and children, his re- 
quirements for the education of his chil- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


744 Broad Street 


* * 


Multiple Line Facilities 





ears wtih the Borkshire 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


General Agent 


Newark 2, N. J. 


* 





The Life Insurance Offices here represented, all leading agencies in New Jersey, extend greetings and 
congratulations to the National Association of Life Underwriters for its outstanding accomplishments 
this year—and for the fine leadership which has characterized the NALU throughout its long career. 
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Benson Discusses Agency Morale 


Cleveland—What goes to make high 
agency morale was discussed before the 
convention of NALU here by Judd C. 
Jenson, manager Union Central Life, at 
Cincinnati, speaking before the General 
Agents and Managers Conference. 

“The best general agent or manager 
cannot alone create good morale, but 
generally speaking, men will respond to 
good leadership if that leadership has 
demonstrated reasonable intelligence and 
understanding of the agents every day 
problems and has actively demonstrated 
a desire and willingness to help solve 
these problems,” said Mr. Benson. “We 
believe the general agent or manager 
can contribute significantly to the fol- 
lowing factors: 

Good Mental Health 

“An athlete preparing to enter the 
prize fighting ring or to play a season 
of bruising football takes great pains to 
place himself in top physical condition. 
He has two objects in mind—first he 
knows he must have developed the neces- 
sarv strength to carry him through a 
period of physical activity and most 
important he must have hardened him- 
self to stand the shocks which will come 
his way during the course of a strenuous 
athletic event. Ours is a different prob- 
lem—we know that as life underwriters 
we will be asked to expend, upon occa- 
sion, a very unusual amount of mental 
energy over an extended period of time 
and probably will be subjected to many 
cruel and brutal ‘mental bruises’ during 
the process. Therefore, our’ first prob- 
lem is to condition the agent’s mind so 
that it has the endurance and_ the 
strength to cope with the inevitable 
bumps which will stagger him. 

Some Measure of Success Every Day 

“Since most underwriters do not com- 
plete an application every day—some not 
more frequently than once a week on 
the average—it is necessary to see that 
daily efforts are planned in such a way 
that there will be some measurable prog- 
ress or some degree of success every 
day. It is impossible to overcome the 
sense of frustration if day after day we 
have a sense of no accomplishment. Per- 
haps it may be adding three names to 
our prospect list, or better still, having 
an interview with at least one new pros 
pect per day but in any event, estab- 
lishing in your plans some definitely 
attainable goal which will create a sense 
of accomplishment for every day as weil 
as the days an application is completed. 

Prestige 

“Wisely or unwisely, the business of 
life underwriting has become pretty 
much a_ prestige business. Agencies, 
companies and individuals have all com- 
bined their efforts to build prestige for 
the individual agent and what is more 
important, the public reacts to the pres- 
tige which we build and maintain. Since 
there is a sharp difference in the result 
of individual underwriters, production- 
wise, it becomes necessary that different 
kinds of prestige be built for different 
men. Doubtless, the best solution for 
building prestige is a quality job of un- 
derwriting for each and every client so 
that even the smaller producer can point 
with great pride to clients who will tes- 
tify to the superior quality of his work. 
lf I, as an agent, am honestly convinced 

that every man for whom I have done 
work, is willing to publicly endorse my 
efforts, my prestige is sound and I will 
successfully survive the implied superior- 
ity of men who produce a greater volume 
or who write more lives. It is our jobs 
as Agency heads to seek out these su- 
perior points in each agent’s work so 
that we may build his prestige around 
those points. It is ridiculous to talk 
about morale to a man who has an 


inferiority complex relative to his own 
ability or the work he does. 
Capitalize Your Best Asset 
“Nowadays, we are confronted with 


so many sales ideas, so many sales 
procedures, and so much useful infor- 
mation that we frequently become com- 
pletely confused as to what information 
is necessary and what to do with it 
after we acquire it. It is well to remem- 
ber that Babe Ruth was a better than 
average pitcher but good management 
quickly forgot his pitching skill when 
his batting prowess was discovered and 
no time was wasted attempting to make 
a pitcher out of him—and good pitchers 
were and are scarce. The moral is that 
the life underwriter who attempts to be 
the wisest man in his community usually 
becomes a walking encyclopedia to whom 
other agents go for ideas and then make 
thousands of dollars out of the ideas 
while the human encyclopedia is soaking 
up more knowledge. Again we can re- 
member that a baseball bat is a fairly 
simple tool but, that men who know 
how to use it very skillfully are able to 
make thousands of dollars. Nearly every 
underwriter has some particular skill 
which can be highly developed, thus 
giving him a sense of superiority which 
will be an unusually fine contributing 
factor to maintaining his morale. 
Action 

“When there is no action—there is no 
power. Four tiny blocks of steel placed 
directly in front of the drivers of a 
great locomotive will prevent it from 
starting if it is standing still. We well 
know that a wall of stone and concrete 
will not stop the same locomotive if it 
is going a hundred miles an hour. We 
will see this demonstrated every day in 
life underwriting. The man whose mind 
is constructively active, and who is con- 
stantly gaining momentum by reason of 
his activity will plow through the tough- 
est objections with little or no trouble. 
The mind which is inactive or standing 
still will be stopped by the slightest 
objection or worse still, will never get 
to the point where the objection is 
raised. That type of mind usually cre- 
ates its own objections and fails to see 
the prospect. It is well for the agency 
manager to remember that you cannot 
guide an automobile which is not in 
motion—you only wear yourself out 
pulling on the steel wheel and nothing 
of importance happens. Only agents who 
are in action can be successfully directed. 

Selling Skill 

“I do not believe that either love of 

family or hunger will make a man con- 
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tinue to have interviews, day in and day 
out, week after week, if he feels that 
he has done a poor job and is thus 
embarrassed after each interview. Con- 
trarily, the man who is convinced he is 
a skillful interviewer and that whether 
the prospect buys or not he will have 
demonstrated his selling skill can hardly 
wait to get started on his first interview 
each morning. He gets a tremendous 
satisfaction in knowing he has done some 
job particularly well. Hence, we must 
make sure that our agents are skillful 
enough in an interview that they will 
have a sense of self-satisfaction which 
will contribute to, rather than detract 
from, their general morale. 


An Appreciation of Effort 


“A big league catcher who makes the 
supreme effort to catch a foul ball and 
in so doing falls over into the box seats 
gets a tremendous round of applause for 
his effort. There is no question in his 
mind that the effort he made is fully 
appreciated. Unfortunately, the good 
underwriter who devotes hours of prepa 
ration to a case, only to have the case 
fail, through no fault of his, is apt to 
have his efforts go entirely unnoticed. 
The agency head can help tremendous‘y 
if he will be constantly on the look-out 
to make sure that the unusual efforts 
his men put forth are fully appreciated, 
and equally so whether they happen to 
fail or succeed in a_ given instance. 
Obviously, success is its own reward but 
we must be alert to applaud the big 
effort which did not turn out success- 
fully. Perhaps many managers have felt 
that their duties are too arduous and 
their responsibilities too great to spend 
a great deal of time on the problem of 
maintaining good agency morale. How- 
ever, we believe it can be truly said 
that if good morale exists, many of the 
ordinary problems which trouble us will 
disappear and the one thing of which 
we can be certain is that our work will 
be surely more than pleasant and more 
profitable when we are working in an 
environment where good morale does 
prevail. There is one inescapable fact- 
the same soil, the same sun and the same 
rain produces an unsightly mess of 
weeds on one plot of ground and a 
beautiful garden next to the weeds. The 
difference is not in the sun, the soil and 
the rain—the difference is in the plant- 
ing, the understanding and the meticu 
lous care which goes into the production 
of the beautiful garden. The same under- 
standing and devotion to the factors 
going into good morale will produce an 
equally satisfying result in our agencies.” 
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“SO MUCH 
FOR SO 
VERY LITTLE" 


This aptly describes the Unique 


Income Replacement Agree- 
ment, one of United States 


Life’s most popular contracts. 


It's new! It’s different! 


Provides streamlined family 
protection for much less pre- 
mium than Ordinary Life and 
gives the same protection. Write 
or phone for details — cheer- 


fully furnished. 
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Winston, Ine. 


271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
LExington 2-8518 
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General Agents 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY , 
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State Legislation 

Oren D. Pritchard, chairman of the 
committee on state law and legislation, 
reported that in the 44 state legislatures 
in session this year 65,000 bills were 
introduced. Although only a relatively 
small proportion were of interest to 
NALU the bills had to be examined. On 
Group term limits the committee had 
this to say: 

“To date, the $20,000/$40,000 limits on 
Group Term life insurance have been 
made effective in three states (Idaho, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania) by legislation 
and in one state (Connecticut) by regu- 
lation issued by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. In addition, appropriate legisla 
tion has been passed by both houses of 
the South Carolina Legislature but has 
not as yet been acted upon by the gov- 
ernor of that state. Considering the 
‘eleventh hour’ launching of this legisla- 
tive program in January of this year, 
which, as we pointed out in our Mid- 
Year report, was unavoidable, we feel 
that its implementation thus far has 
been reasonably satisfactory. At the 
same time, however, we wish to call 
attention to the fact that twenty-five 
states (listed in the appendix to this 
report) either still have no Group life 
insurance laws at all or have Group life 
insurance laws which do not conform to 
the NAIC Group Life Insurance Defini- 
tion and contain either no statutory 
amount-limits or incomplete limits. There 
fore, we again urge that the legislative 
chairmen of those twenty-five states, 
and the associations which they repre 
sent, begin promptly to lay their plans 
for the enactment at the earliest pos- 
sible date of the $20,000/$40,000 limits, 
preferably in conjunction with and as a 
part of the NAIC Group Life Insurance 
Definition, where feasible. Copies of this 
bill may be obtained by writing direct 
to our Headquarters Aide in New York 
City.” 
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Max Hoffman to Retire;Given Ovation 


Hoffman, act- 
NALU and 
service, will 

before the 


Cleveland—Maxwell L. 
director of 
field 


association 


ing managing 
director of 
retire the 
next annual convention. He has been 
with the association 25 years and before 
coming to headquarters in New York 
City he was secretary of the Cleveland 
Association. The past presidents of the 
association represented by Charles E. 
Cleeton of Los Angeles on Tuesday 
presented him with a Buick automobile 
and his wife with a cluster of 25 Ameri- 
can Beauty roses. 

Mr. Cleeton paid a high tribute to 
Mr. Hoffman’s integrity, the great vari- 
ety of his services to NALU and its 


long its 
from 


members and his executive ability. Mr. 
Cleeton was followed by Spencer Mc- 
Carty, executive secretary of New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
speaking on behalf of the local and state 
associations. 

Including mid-year gatherings Mr. 
Hoffman has attended 50 conventions of 
NALU and “has filled every office except 
attorney and actuary. He is honored by 
his colieagues for his friendship, for 
consideration in the little things, and 
for his loyalty to the work of those in 
production of life insurance.” The ap- 
plause given to Mr. Hoffman when he 
arose was for more than a minute and 
he was overcome by the emotion of the 
occasion. 





As the Best Investment 
Cleveland—J. Harry Wood, professor 
of management, Washington University, 
St. Louis, speaking at a luncheon of the 
Underwriters Training Council 
said that there was no invest- 
ment that 
more satisfactory or safer or more im- 
portant from the element of timeliness 
than life insurance. He emphasized how 


Life 
Tuesday, 


which could be made was 


it met particularly obligations in emer- 
gencies. 

Some people feel that they could do as 
well in choosing investments as so-called 
experts, but even if they did make wise 
decisions in purchase of securities they 
might have to sell when the market was 
low and thus dispose of assets under 
unfavorable conditions. Life insurance 
companies do not have to sell items in 
their portfolios except when they want 
to do so. They buy long term securities 
and take advantage of cycles of business. 

Mr. Wood _ told life 


companies continually increase their as- 


how insurance 


sets and explained how they progress 
in both periods of inflation and depres- 


sion. 
Eunice Bush, trustee of NALU and 
agent of Mutual Life of New York, in 


Shreveport, La., chairman of the 


luncheon. 


Was 


National Affairs 


Philip B. Hobbs, chairman of the com- 
mittee on national affairs, reported that 
the committee was cooperating with the 
Office of Deiense Mobilization to en- 
courage participation in defense mobili- 
zation. 


New Code of Ethics 


Cleeton, chairman of the 
committee of past presidents, reported 
that Code of Ethics had been re- 
vised the Code had_ been 
approved by the board of trustees. Plans 
general 


Charles E. 


the 
and new 


are being carried out for its 


distribution. 


Matilda Wells Chairman 
Of Women’s Round Table 


Cleveland—Matilda M. Wells, Pruden- 
tial, Detroit, has been elected chairman 
of the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. Miss Wells writes a large 
number of lives every year. 


Huebner Flies to Meeting 
Cleveland—Dr. S. S. Huebner, presi- 
dent emeritus of’ the American College 
of Life Underwriters, came to Cleveland 
in an aeroplane. It was his first flight. 
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Greetings fo NALU 


C. J. SIMONS CORPORATION 
General Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chicago 


We're proud to call attention to Continental’s latest 
policy—the Underwriters Preferred Whole Life Par— 
Paid Up at 90. Its attractive features . . . such as the 
choice in proceeds of any of eight liberal income 
options . . . makes it a sure-fire seller. 


We shall be pleased to furnish illustrations upon 


Telephones: N. J.. MArket 3-8100 — N. Y., BArclay 7-8850 


Leaders at Room Hopping 


Cleveland — Among leaders of discus- 
sions at room hopping sessions of Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Conference 
on Tuesday night with topics of their 
discussion were Herbert W. Florer 
Aetna, Boston, on businessmen; John 
P. Hennessey, John Hancock, New York 
regional manager, on supervision of 
older staff members; Jules Anzel, New 
York, Continental American manager, on 
financing new agents; Francis L. Mer- 
ritt on selection through vocational guid- 
ance; David Hoxie, associate counsel 
National Vt., on planning a_ general 
agent’s estate; William E. North, Chi- 
cago, manager New York Life, on acci- 
dent and health training of life agents; 
Earl C. Jorden, Chicago, manager Mass. 
Mutual, on developing brokerage and 
surplus business; Robert P. Stieglitz, 
college relations director New York Life, 
on college recruitine: Carr R. Purser, 
general agent Penn Mutual New York, 
on high average production per man; 
David Marks, New York, general agent 
New England Mutual, on problem of 
furnishing services for new agents; and 
John A. Hill, Toledo general agent, on 
building agency prestige. 


Committee on Agents 

A. Jack Nussbaum, chairman of the 
committee on agents, reported that the 
committee had decided to submit the 
problem of forfeiture of renewals to the 
compensation committee for considera- 
tion. It was the belief of the committee 
that NALU should make some statement 
of policy with reference to the associa- 
tion’s stand on the question of wholly 
vested renewals. 

It was agreed that each local associa- 
tion be asked to be represented at every 
“Agents’ Forum” by an agent at which 
time he can present the agent’s view- 
point on any subject. 


Women Underwriters 


Mrs. Minna Hensley, chairman of the 
committee on women underwriters, said 
no action on the dissolution of the com- 
mittee on women underwriters would be 
taken at the national convention as had 
been suggested by some women at the 
mid-year meeting because the matter 
had been tabled. ‘ 







































Agents Forum New Group; 


Jack Nussbaum Chairman 
Cleveland, Aug. 25—Several hundred 
agents tonight attended the Agents 
Forum, name of a new body at NALU 
meetings. No general agent or man- 
ager is eligible to attend. 
wo topics discussed this week were 
part-time agents and competition of 
vesting under a career contract. The 
agents Forum is not interested in part- 
time agents in rural territory as there 
will always be such representatives of 
companies. In large cities it is a differ- 
ent story. 
_Chairman of the Ageuts Torum is Jack 
Nussbaum, Massachusetts Mutual. at 
Milwaukee. ; 





Speakers Bureau 

Newell C. Day, chairman of the com- 
mittee on speakers bureau, said the 
principal project undertaken by the com- 
mittee this year has been the building 
of a library of tape recordings of 
speeches at sales congresses and other 
meetings. There is now on file at NALU 
headquarters a pool of approximately 25 
reels containing one to four speeches, 





Public Information 

William D. Davidson, chairman of the 
committee on public information, told 
of cooperation with the Institute of Life 
Insurance, in bringing out a new bro- 
chure on “How to Build Better Public 
Relations for Your Association,” in the 
use of life insurance films, education in 
schools and other ways. 





June 30 Membership 55,558 
_Robert C. Gilmore, Jr. secretary of 
NALU in a preliminary report said that 
the membership of the association as of 
June 30 was: member associations 598 
and total membership 55,558. Usually 
there is a gain in membership by the 
time of the annual meeting. : 





Edwin Canham a Speaker 

Cleveland—Edwin D. Canham, editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, ad- 
dressed the general session of the con- 
vention on Thursday. He discussed the 
chances of world peace in the future 
which he said depended upon sound 
United States leadership. 


NALU Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Anzel, Continental American, New York, 
in discussing his company’s plan for de- 
veloping new men said that the new 
representative is contracted on the regu- 
lar full-time agency contract but through 
the medium of the salary amendment to 
the full-time agency contract he tempo- 
rarily assigns all present and future 
earnings of the business he writes during 
a salary period in order to receive the 
salary which is agreed upon. The tem- 
porary period during which the new rep- 
resentative receives a salary is 23 
months. : 

Carrol M. Shanks, president, Pruden- 
tial, addressing managers and general 
agents here said the business industry 
must continue to test the ability of man- 
agement to adapt itself to rapidly chang- 
ing circumstances and to meet the 
challenge of entirely new_ situations. 
Discussing the economic situation he said 
it is quite possible for an over production 
situation to be reached in the economy— 
that consumers may not buy all the 
goods and services which the economic 
system turns out. He pointed out basic 
reasons why a recession could occur. 
Life insurance is most effective way to 
meet whatever economic responsibilities 
arise. 
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Made Assistant Counsel 





ERNEST W. FURNANS, JR. 


Ernest W. Furnans, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed an assistant counsel in the law 
department of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. A specialist in pension and estate 
planning work, Mr. Furnans joined the 
company last year as an attorney. 

A native of Hollywood, Calif., he is a 
graduate of Dartmouth (Mass.) High 
School, University of New Hampshire, 
and Boston University School of Law. 
While at New Hampshire, he was presi- 
dent of the college glee club and a 
member of Sigma Beta fraternity, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Society, and the 
rifle team. 

He was admitted to the Massachusetts 
Jar in 1940 and was in the pension and 
estate planning business in Recta prior 
> joining the Massachusetts Mutual. 
During World War II he served in the 
Army Amphibian Engineers. Mr. Fur- 
nans is a member of the American Bar 
Association and a vice president of the 
Springfield Symphony Chorus. 


Commission Rate Schedule 


Requested by N. Y. Dep’t. 


Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph F. Murphy has notified all in- 
surers authorized to write Group life 
or Group accident and health insurance 
in New York State that they must file 
in duplicate their schedule of rates of 
commissions, compensations or other 
allowances to agents and brokers for 
such business. 

The filings were requested in accord- 
ance with Section 204(4) of the Insur- 
ance Law which was enacted at the 1953 
session of the Legislature to be effective 
September 1. The New York Insurance 
Department’s rules for filing Group life 
insurance and Group annuity forms and 
Group accident and health forms, rates 
and commissions have been amended 
so as to reflect the new section of the 
lav. Heretofore companies hi ave had to 
file with the Department their “mi iximum 
rates” of commission, compensation or 
other allowances to “soliciting agents” 
for Group life or Group accident and 
health insurance business. 


Pass LOMA Examinations 


A total of 81 home office employes 
of Occidental Life of California have 
passed one or more of the 1953 LOMA 
examinations, Personnel Director Ralph 
Nelson announced in Los Angeles. 

One employe passed six examinations 
at one sitting, one passed four exams, 
five completed three, 35 completed two, 
and 39 passed one examination. 


American United Meeting 

Addressing 275 people, the biggest 
Field Club meeting in the 76-year his- 
tory of American United Life, Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Jackson spoke of the 
market for larger life insurance policies. 

Opening the meeting at Estes Park, 
Colorado, Mr. Jackson made this point 
for more insurance while reporting a 
boom in American United sales. 

The speaker showed how today’s buyer 
needs and can afford more life insurance 
to attain the new requirements of secur- 
ity created by a higher standard of 
living. 

Speaking to home office executives 
and topflight salesmen from 70 cities and 
21 states, Mr. Jackson reminded that 
United States population increase of 
three million a year means growth of 
the insurance market. 

“We cannot study the statistics with- 
out getting enthusiastic over the future 
of life insurance selling,” he declared. He 
defined selling as “making people dis- 
satisfied with what they have.” 

Life insurance is slipping from its per- 
centage standpoint with the public buy- 
ing power, according to figures quoted 
bv the head of the Indiana company. 
However, he said this drop in the 
percentage of dollars of disposable in- 
come going into life insurance can be 
counteracted bv the underwriter doing 
a better job of helping his client plan 
his financial future. 

He reported American United—with 
22% increase in paid-for new business. 

Eber M. Spence, vice president and 
director of agencies, was in charge of 
the three-day sales meeting held in con- 
iunction with the mountain resort out- 
ing. Agents chosen to he present were 
guests of the company because of ont- 
standing personal a pom, ote records. 


Franklin Life Holds First 
N. E. Agency Convention 


Chas. E. Becker, president of the 
Franklin Life of Springfield, was in Bos- 
ton this week as the chief speaker at 
the first agency meeting of the com- 
panyv’s New England organization August 
27 - 28. Agents of the Franklin through- 
out this territory attended. Substantial 
progress has been made since the Frank- 
lin entered the New England states last 
fall. 

This gathering is being held at Hotel 
Sheraton-Plaza, Boston. Albert Mehr- 
bach, Jr., Franklin vice president in 
charge of New England, opened the con- 
vention with a luncheon Thursday noon. 
The afternoon meeting of general agents 
and district managers was followed by 
dinner that night for all attending 
Franklin agents and their wives. 

This morning’s session will feature 
three guest speakers: President Chas. E. 
Becker; Regional Sales Director F. J. 
3udinger, CLU, Chicago; and General 
Agent John J. Pearce, CLU, Wilmington, 
Del. 
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held at Jasper National Park in the 
Ralph K. Lindop agency, New York City, quali 
tions to attend the meeting from any one agency. 


Joseph F. 
*, Jones, Whiting Evans, James L. 
qualified to attend the convention were 
Melville Bowen and Phineas N. Brown, 


At the recent President’s Club convention 


Shown in the above picture, sitting left t 


president, Monarch; Mrs. Ralph K. Lindop and Mr. 
Geddis, David Mann, James H. Hilc 
and John B. Quincy. 
Edward P. Brennan, 


Carrier 


R. K. Lindop Qualifiers at Jasper Park 





of the Monarch Life of Springfield, 


Canadian Rockies, 13 personal producers, of the 


fied, being one of the largest delega- 


o right, are Frank S. Vanderbrouk, 
Standing, L. to R.: 
lebrand, Weller B. Evans, 


Four others who 


John W. Harris, 


Lindop. 
3enjamin 
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Joins Jaffe Associates 


1 
BROPHY 


GEORGE 


George Brophy 


The 


as Group sales 


appointment of 


and service representa- 


tive has been announced by Matt Jaffe, 
midtown general agent of Union Casu- 
alty & Life. This is in keeping with Mr. 


Jaffe’s program of having a well-staffed 
agency organization to adequately serv- 
ice their agents, brokers and clients in 
all forms of life, accident and health 
and Group insurance. 

Mr. Brophy comes to the Union Casu- 


alty & Life with broad experience of 
over eight years in Group sales and 
service, having been associated first with 


Prudential and later with John Han- 
At the latter company he held the 
position of home office representative. 
He served four years with the United 
States Army, saw service in the E.T.O. 
and received the Purple Heart. 


cock. 


Hutchinson Metropolitan 
Agency Supt. in Southwest 


Metropolitan Life announces the ap- 
pointment of Alexander Hutchinson as 
sunerintendent of agencies in the com- 
pany’s southwest territory. As such, Mr. 
Hutchinson becomes the officer in charge 
of field management in Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma. The 
appointment will become effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr. Hutchinson is replacing George 
J. Fullman who has been southwestern 
agency superintendent since July, 1951. 
Mr. Fullman, for personal reasons, has 
requested assignment in the Southeast 
and becomes manager of the Biscayne 
district in Miami on Sentember 1. 


Mid-West Conference 


Two more speakers have been an- 
nounced for the program of the 13th 
annual Mid-West Management Confer- 


Indiana, October 22- 
Zeigen, general 
New York, and 
CLU, general 


ence, French Lick, 

They are Samuel L. 
agent, Provident Mutual, 
William J. Schergens, 
agent, Aetna, Shreveport. 

Other speakers already announced by 
Tames T. O'Neal, manager, Great-West 
Life, Indianapolis, conference chairman, 
include Harold Cummings, president, 
Minnesota Mutual; Solomon Huber, 
general agent, Mutual Benefit Life, New 
York City; Ray Wertz, general agent, 
Lincoln National, Detroit, Hal Nutt, di- 


rector, Purdue Institute; Clifford Lund- 
gren, manager, Equitable Society, De- 
troit. 

The Mid-West Management Confer- 


annually by the Indi- 
anapolis General Agents and Managers 
Association. The theme for this year’s 
meeting is, “Raising the Sights of Your 
Present Manpower.” 


ence is sponsored 





Lincoln National Meeting 

A management conference for general 
agents of Lincoln National Life will be 
held at the Grove Park Inn., Asheville, 


N.C., August 31 through September 2. 
Approximately 110 general agents, rep- 


resenting Lincoln National in all sections 
of the United States, will be present to 
participate in a program which will con- 
sales manage- 


centrate on methods of 


ment, agency administration, and service 
to clients. The company’s new sales 
tools and revised training courses for 


agents will be introduced at the confer- 
ence and the program will deal not only 
with life insurance, but also Group in- 
surance and accident and sickness cover- 
ages. 

The opening day’s business session will 
get under way with an address by A. J. 
McAndless, president. The chairmen of 
the business sessions during the three- 
day meeting will be Cecil F. Cross, vice 
president, and Jack E. Rawles and Harry 
J. Shaffer, second vice presidents. 

A feature of the program will be a 
panel on “Building Your LNL General 
Agency Through New Organization,” 
with the following LNL general agents 


serving as panel members: V. G. Bene- 
dict, San Francisco; Freeman J. Wood, 


Chicago; R. L. Taylor, Charlotte, N.C.; 


J. P. Whiffen, CLU, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; Thorpe B. Isaacson, Salt Lake 
City; and P. T. Seibert, Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. 


Others appearing as speakers during 
the business sessions are: Walter O. 
Menge, first vice president; 8 C. Brudi, 
superintendent of agencies; F. W. Clark, 
associate actuary; Dr. H. "4 Cochran, 
medical director; Edgar Hartley, agency 


supervisor; John P. White, advertising 
manager; N. L. Klages, sales promotion 
manager; T. A. Watson, Group sales 
manager; and V. J. Harrold, general 


agent for the company in northern Indi- 
ana. 


James W. Sinton, Jr. Dead 


James Winston Sinton, Jr., 63, retired 
vice president. of Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, died recently at his home. 

He held the positions of vice president 
and actuary of the insurance firm upon 
his retirement in 1946, when he went to 
Gloucester county to live. He had been 
with the company for more than 30 years 


and was secretary prior to his promo- 
tion to the vice presidency. 
A native of Richmond, Va., he was a 


graduate of Hampden - Ripdiney College, 
receiving his BA and MA degrees there 
in 1909 and 1910. 








New and Progressive 
LIFE INSURANCE WITH Up-to-the-MINUTE 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH - HOSPITALIZATION 
PROTECTION CREATES GOOD-WILL - - - 


The Priceless Ingredient Necessary for Success with... 
Policyholders, Agency Representatives and Company 


Interesting Agency Contacts Available to Good Producers 
EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd Street 
M. O. Doolittle, President P. E. Tumblety, First Vice President 
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Carr Purser AVAILABLE NOW! 
(Continued from Page 6) Agency-builder who can actually 


demonstrate SELLING. 


INSPIRATIONAL SPEAKER 
OUTSTANDING RECRUITER — Can 


get men where others fail. Can teach 
sound recruiting. 


SOLID WRITER — 


motivation material. 
Interested only in solid home office 


creased to approximately $10,000, the 
problem reduces itself to one paid case 
per week in order to achieve the goal. 

“As the agent increases his efficiency 
and production, he also increases his 
earning level and becomes more satisfied 
because he is realizing his aspirations. In 
this picture, the general agent also is a 
happier man because he is covering his 


Sales talks and 


overhead expenses more adequately. This sales or agency director position, 
gives him leeway for the spending of STRONG ten year background in Life 
more money for promotion and _ sales and A & S. Two companies only. Un- 


der 35. 

Available only because of unusual cir- 
cumstances. Excellent references. This 
man is master-salesman, not merely a 


helps for his men. 

“As the agent become established on 
a business-like basis, selling an average 
of 50 cases a year for a half million and 








more of production, he is virtually super- desk man. Write Box 2184, The Eastern 
vising himself. This makes the operation Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New 
a two-way street in which the agent York 38, N. Y. 





achieves success and the agency, in turn, 
can render more effective service to help 
the agent to achieve even greater suc- 
cess. Then, too, the general agent can 
devote more time to the sales promotion 
aspect and also can devote more time 
to the training and supervision of new 
potential half-million dollar producers.” 
Mr. Purser revealed that during the 
first six months of 1953, operating in the 
metropolitan New York area, out of a 
total of 10,000 calls made by the men in 
his organization, the average totaled 107 
calls per man per month, 63 interviews, 
26 completed sales talks and a paid 
volume of $46,124 on five life insurance 
lives. The record of his leading $2,000,- 
000-a-year producer was excluded from 
these figures. 
Selection More Important Than Ever 
Discussing how to gauge the potentials 
of new men and know they will develop 
into half-million dollar men, Mr. Purser 
emphasized that selection has .become 


more important than ever before in the 
present tight, competitive market and it 
is vitally important to achieve a mini- 
mum of error in selection. 

“In trying to find the individual who 
will produce more than the average,” Mr. 
Purser asserted, “present selection re- 
sults indicate that all prospective agents 
who do not grade well in the tests should 
be eliminated. This will prevent lost time, 
waste motion, lost effort and the money 
often lost in ‘false starts’ with borderline 
applicants. The efficiency of present-day 
aptitude tests takes away a great deal 
of the element of guess work for us.” 

Asked how to raise the sights and in- 
crease the stature of men who average 
a quarter-million so that they will double 
their production and reach the half-mil- 
lion objective, Mr. Purser replied that 
it was not so much a question of raising 
sights but a matter of economic com- 
mon sense, 

“Current budgets force a man to raise 





his sights because he can’t survive with- 





IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN OUR CONTENTION 


out a level of income above a quarter- 
million production,” he stated. “Economic 
pressure automatically forces a man to 
increase his earning power if he is going 
to succeed in our business. 

“In our agency we try to put business 
procedure into practice and follow a 











DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE IS 
VITAL TO EVERYONE WHOSE INCOME 
DEPENDS UPON PERSONAL EARNINGS; 


IT IS THE LIFE UNDERWRITER’S JOB TO 
MAKE CERTAIN THAT HIS POLICYHOLD- 
ERS ARE SO PROTECTED. 


WE SHOULD BE HIGHLY PLEASED TO 
SHOW YOU WHY 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS SUBSCRIBE TO 
THESE SENTIMENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


definite pattern. We use set and well- 
established methods and utilize the usual 


routine tools for building markets, list- 
ing prospects, direct mail, ete. Our 
agents also study a correspondence 
course. 


“Our men realize the value of keeping 
records of their field activities at all 
times. These are like the monthly state- 
ments of a business firm and give the 
agent a sense of business organization. 


Men who keep records, it has_ been 
shown, produce three times as much 
business as those who don’t. These 


SO MANY LEADING systematic weekly reports offer an op- 
portunity to find strength and weakness 
and make the necessary adjustments in 
their field activities. Through these 
reports and constant study, an agent in- 
creases his knowledge as he overcomes 
his faults. This keeps the man from going 
stale and becoming ineffectual. Like men 
on a football team, if they keep learning 
they won't go stale. We try to help our 
men to work more effectively by keeping 














them moving, improving and interested.” 
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D. B. Fluegelman to Join 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


GENERAL AGENT IN NEW YORK 





NALU President to Take Over Agency 
at 6 East 45th Street; Long a 
Million Dollar Producer 





Cleveland, Aug. 24—David B. 
man CLU, president, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, at a press 
conference here today, announced his 
appointment as general agent for Con- 
necticut Mutual Life to be effective 
September 1. Mr. Fluegelman has been 
named to head the company’s agency at 


Fluegel- 





FLUEGELMAN 


DAVID B. 


6 East 45th Street, New York, which 
was formerly the Paul L. Guibord Agen- 
cy. Prior to Mr. Guibord’s appointment 
the agency was headed by Harry 
Gray. Mr. Guibord is now general agent 
in Newark for Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. 
Fluegelman, who has been associated 
with the Krueger & Davidson Agency 
of Northwestern Mutual, traveled 20,000 
miles and visited 40 local associations 
while serving as president of NALU. 

Mr. Fluegelman, who for many years 
has topped the million dollar production 
mark, has long been active in association 
activities. He has been president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York; chairman of its board 
of directors and of its past presidents as 
well as belonging to a number of com- 
mittees. He is a past president of the 
New York State Association and was 
vice president of NALU before being 
elevated to the presidency. Mr. Fluegel- 
man is a member of the New York State 
board of life agents examinations by 
New York State Insurance Department, 
and is a member of the faculty of Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 
where he taught at CLU Institute. He is 
also a member of the Westchester Life 
Underwriters Association. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fluegelman and _ their 
two children, Andrew C. and Betty Ann, 
live in White Plains, N. Y. Clubs to 


which Mr. Fluegelman belongs are Old 
Oaks Country at Purchase, N. Y.; City 
Athletic Club of New York, Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club. He is also a member of 
Federal Grand Jury Association and is a 


past grand officer of Phi Epsilon Pi, 


NEW POST FOR H. C. JONES 

Carrying forward its program of ex- 
panding claims service in key areas 
where there is a steady increase in in- 
surance in force, Pacific Mutual Life has 
named Hugh Campbell Jones as an addi- 
tional claims representative at Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Jones, who was in U.S. 
Air Force, will assist F. E. Carrel, Jr., 
who has handled Pacific Mutual claims 
work in Virginia since 1935, heading the 
Claims Office there for the past four 
years, 


New Juvenile Policy To Be 
Issued by Guardian Life 


President James A. McLain of Guar- 
dian Life has announced that the com- 
pany will start issuing a new five-for- 
one juvenile policy beginning Septem- 
ber 1. The policy, which will be known 
as the Junior Guardian, is a level pre- 
mium life paid up at age 65 policy, and 


will be issued at ages zero to 14, in- 
clusive. Each unit provides a death 
benefit before age 21 of $1,000, with 


certain modifications, and a death benefit 
of $5,000 after age 21. The $1,000 applies 
except in the ‘first policy year of a con- 
tract issued at age zero, in which case 
the death benefit would be $250. The 
death benefit before age 21 is 
in New York to that state’s 
limits on juvenile contract death bene- 
fits. A feature of the contract, in all 
states except New York and Arkansas, 
is a provision for return of premiums 
paid in addition to the face amount 
where death occurs prior to age 21. 

The Junior Guardian will be issued 
on the standard basis only, with a mini- 
mum face amount of one unit. The pro- 
vision increasing the basic coverage 
five-fold at age 21 is automatic and 
entails neither evidence of insurability 
nor an increase in premium. The policy 
shows substantial cash and paid-up val- 
ues at age 21, and contains all the other 
features of Guardian’s juvenile contracts, 
fncluding regular non-forfeiture values 
and settlement options. An applicant's 
waiver of premium agreement, which 
provides for continuation of premium 
payments by the company until the in- 
sured reaches age 21 in the event of the 
applicant’s death cr disability, is also 
available at an extra premium. 

Approval of the Junior Guardian Pol- 
icy has not as yet been obtained in 
Arkansas. 


subject 
regular 











ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 


For well known, growing eastern life insurance company. 
Excellent opportunity for man in 40 to 45 year age range. 
Broad general experience in various phases of life insurance 
accounting desirable. Full information as to education, expe- 
rience and present salary should be included in first letter. 
Replies will be held in confidence. Address replies to: 
Box 2185 
The Eastern Underwriter 
93-99 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 











MEDILL AGENCY’S NEW OFFICES 
The Medill Accident & Health Agency, 
general agent of Continental Casualty 
and Empire State Mutual Life announces 
the opening of new, air-conditioned of- 
fices in New York City on August 31, 
1953. Louis Medill has been the head 
of the agency for the past 12 years. The 
agency specializes in A. & H, aviation, 
life and special risks insurance. 
MUTUAL OF OMAHA APPOINTS 
Robert J. Lauer of Oneida, N. Y., has 
been appointed agency supervisor of the 
William V. Haggerty insurance agency 
for Mutual of Omaha in Syracuse, N. Y. 














“The Complete Circle of 
Personal Protection” 





LIFE 3 Toreplace the breadwinner 
To guarantee comfortable retirement 
To provide security for the youngsters 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH A substitute income 


HOSPITALIZATION 


SURGERY To meet family surgical bills 


Build a “Profitable Personal Protection Business” 
With the North American 


Send for the details of this complete line of personal protection. 
S. R. RAUWOLF, Agency Vice President 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
209 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


EEN een EC ee Se eT ee ee 


during disability 


Ready cash to help 
through hospital ex- 
penses—for the family, 


also 








Pacific Mutual Leaders 
Meet at White Sulphur 


This week 120 top ranking P 
Mutual 
tions of the country met for 
White 
Meeting with the group were 


Mutual’s 


Angeles and key 


acific 


Life sales leaders from all sec- 
a three-day 
conference at Sulphur Springs, 
West Va. 
senior executives from Pacific 


home office in Los 
personalities in the field of life insurance 
development. 

Attending 


home 


Pacific Mutual’s 
S. Sibley, 


from the 
vice 
Ralph 
president Group insurance 
Ben Helphand, 
Edward M. Urich, 


and health underwriter. 


office were Fred 
president in charge of agencies; 


Walker, 


department; 


vice 
associate 
actuary; and chief 
accident \mong 
was Dr. Edwin H. 
Insurance Ke 


guests speakers 
White, vice president, 
search and Review Service 
Special honors went to Abram L. Gel- 
ler, Harlan H. Winn Agency, Houston, 
1953 national production champion and 
—— of the Big Tree Leaders’ Club 
. Porter Hochstadter and R. Earl Den 
man, Joseph M. Gantz Agency, Cincin 
nati; Chester Ashford, Charlton G. 
Standeford Agency, Fresno, Cal. and 
William Richard salkin, Rappaport 
Agency, Chicago, runners-up for top 


production honors were installed at 
the meeting of the vice presidents of 
the Big Tree Club. Al Robinson, Mal- 
colm C. White Agency, Oklahoma City, 
was cited as Pacific Mutual “Man of the 
Year,” having written some 385 —_ 
cations during the past twelve months 
Three delegates to the conference, 
Michael Diglio, Walden Agency, New- 
ark; Richard Buxton, Hawkins Agency, 
Long Beach, and John W. Howes, Stew- 


art Agency, Los Angeles, have qualified 
for the “Top Star” division of the Big 
Tree Club in their first year with Pacific 


Mutual. 


TIM CALAWAY PROMOTED 

Tim Calaway has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the Montana agency 
of The Prudential, it was announced by 
Manager C. F. Pease. 

A resident of Great Falls, Mr. Calaway 
first joined Prudential in 1949 as a 
special agent in the Billings agency. In 
February, 1951, he was transferred to 
the Great Falls office where he has con- 
tinued to serve until his present promo- 
tion. 

Prior to his association with Pruden- 
tial, Mr. Calaway was employed as a 
salesman for the Blue Cross—Blue Shield 
Organization. 
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General Agent in Florida 
For Continental American 





JOHN E. HARRIS 


Continental American Life announced 





the appointment of John E. Harris, Fort 

Pierce, Florida, as general agent. 
Aon > of Delaware, Mr. Harris has 
been associated with Continental Ameri- 
» 1924, having served as manager 


Reading, Pa., 


office at 
; » Home Office 














and later as manager ot 

Agency in he ilt nington. " both locations, 
he aan iding producer, having been 
a ie oes ot the Million Dollar Round 


Table and several times president of the 
Continental American’s former Leaders’ 
Club. Mr. Harris w ictive in insurance 
l in Wilmington and — 
vice president of the De Un- 
derwriters’ Associ lation 
After retiri from ma 
1937, Mr fiieris has spent 
time in Florida, wh he has been active 
in civic and business affairs in Fort 
Pierce and vicinity. He is a member of 
the Kiwanis Club, Masonic Fraternity, 
Elks, Pelican Yacht Club, Indian Hills 
Golf and Co , Club, Chamber of 








was 
ware Life 





nagement in 
much of his 








Commerce, an ast president of the 
F hways Association. 
American recently  en- 
of Florida where Mr. 
he first policy issued by 
that state 





Prudential Sells Apartment 


Development in Baltimore 


Northwood Apartments 





The 24-acre 
development comprising 400 garden 
apartment suites in the Northwood resi- 


been 
Ohio, 


mn in Baltimore has 
group of Cleveland, 





dential sec 
acquired by a 





business and professional men at a cost 
approaching $3,000,000. 

Built just before World War II and 
owned since 1947 by The Prudential, the 


development includes seven widely spaced 


groups of two-story Georgian _ brick 
buildings with basement service and 
stor facilities. It is located rolling 





wooded acreage within 15 minutes of 
downtown Baltimore. 

Robert Morris, business consultant 
who recently returned to Cleveland after 
two years in Europe for the Government 


which he served as Marshal] Plan In- 
dustry Chief for Italy, is president of 
Northwood Apartments, Inc., an Ohio 
corporation. He said that the Maryland 


Management Company, which is headed 
by Colonel John M. C. Mowbray and 
has managed the development from the 
start, will continue to operate the 
property. It reports 250 active applica- 
tions on the current waiting list and 


2000 names on their inactive list for 
suites which have been without a single 
vacancy in ten years, 





L. M. Huppeler Talk 


(Continued from Page 8) 


dren, income, personal 
retirement, emergencies, and all the re- 
lated data necessary to obtain a complete 
picture of the situation which faces the 


for his family 


prospect. 

“Once all of the necessary information 
has been received, the agent reviews the 
problems of his client with the Planning 
assistant, 


Department director or his 


and then with all the facts before them 


these technicians analyze the problem 
and present a solution. Sometimes the 
agent goes back to his client with a 


complete solution which he can immedi- 
wrap up in a sale, sometimes he 
brings him only the work sheets and in 
the second interview points out that this 
far as the present insurance will 
him, and it is now important to 
learn the specific requirements of the 
client in order to complete the program. 
It is immaterial whether it is a small or 
a large job of programming. They are 
all prepared in the Estate Analysis and 
Programming Department. That’s im- 
portant, too, because it keeps the agent 
where he belongs—in the field—and 
leaves the technical work to the experts. 
| know what I’m talking about too be- 
cause I’ve been in agencies where no 
such service was provided and_ have 
found men with two drawers full of poli- 
cies, wills, etc., which had been given 
to them by hopeful clients who wanted 
and needed estate programming, and the 
— just hadn’t found the time to make 
he detailed and greatly needed analyses, 
or, if he had tried to do the kind of 
analysis job which was necessary he’d 
stopped being an agent and became a 
technician. A successful underwriter just 
hasn’t the time to give his clients the 
kind of expert service they deserve if 
he has to do all the detail work himself. 
We can see right in our own office 
where our Estate Planning and Pro- 
gramming Department is responsible for 
four to five million dollars in business 
which we never would have had other- 
wise. 
“Another 
that the 


ately 


is as 


carry 


speaker said, “is 
De vartment acts 
pe 


point,” the 
Programming 


as check on the agent’s activities. If 
an agent doesn’t bring in any data 
sheets, it’s a pretty sure sign his work 


habits aren't up to par and it’s time for 
a little re-indoctrination or clarification 
of the situation. 

“The theory behind this particular ex- 
periment in service is, of course, the 
outgrowth of my own experience, and 
the eminently practical one that we hire 
expert technicians to do the work and 
do it more accurately and at less actual 
cost than if it were done by the agents, 
who perhaps are being financed. and 
who are valuable only as_ producing 
agents in the field. I have always felt 
that a salesman can never make any 
money in an office—money can only be 
made in closing a sale, and to close a 
sale he must be on friendly terms with 
the prospect, and out seeing more pros- 


pects. We offer our Estate Planning 
and Programming Service for a very 
practical reason—to keep the salesman 


vhere he belongs—out selling. 
Attitude of Older Agents 


“For a time 
ful in getting 


we were not too success- 
some of our older agents 
to use this particular service. They were 
not accustomed to presenting such de- 
tailed analyses, but they have finally 
come around to accepting it and are 
proud and happy to use all the facilities 
of the service. Perhaps one of the things 
which helped their acceptance was the 
psychologically sound idea of including 
them on the committee which discussed 
what should comprise a good Informa- 
tion Sheet and a good proposal. Their 
ideas were all considered, and because 
of their years of experience, were ex- 
tremely valuable. Because of this co- 
operation, all the underwriters in our 
agency know that the proposals and il- 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, Ii. 
32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














AGENCY ASSISTANT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Midwest Life and Accident & 
Health Company has an attrac- 
tive opening for an Agency As- 
sistant. We desire a young man 
with some selling experience in 
the field who has ambition to 
grow with the Company. Give age 
and general experience. All re- 
plies to be treated in confidence. 

Address Box 2183, The Eastern 


Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 














N.Y. STATE EXAMS 
NEW YORK ¢ JAMAICA 


132 Nassau St. 148-15 Archer Ave. 


INSURANCE COURSE 


Starts Monday, Sept. 14, for 
Brokers’ E ination on Di ber 17 








Storts Tuesday, _ 8, for 


Brokers’ E 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
& REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE SCHOOL 


Write, phone or call for Booklet 


INSTITUTE OF 
INSURANCE 
132 Nassau ee 
New York 38, N.Y. 
Near City Ha 
rt COrtlandt 7- aie mn 











lustrations are theirs as well as mine and 
they are proud to use them. 

“There is no charge to the agents for 
the services of our Estate Planning and 
Programming Department, unless a par- 
ticular case is so large and complicated 
that the agent feels he needs the techni- 
cian’s assistance in the field. If this is 
necessary, the technician goes along with 
the agent on the interviews, or the client 
is invited to come to our office where 
we have a separate room set up for just 


such conferences. In these instances, 
there is a division in first year and re- 
newal commissions, ranging from 25% 


to 40% depending upon the amount of 
time and work the technician has put 
into the case. Let me assure you the 
agent is invariably very glad to share 
this commission because he knows—par- 


ticularly if he is fairly new in the busi- 
weceasess Be in the last an: ilysis it is the 
knowledge of the technician, not his 


own, which clinches the sale. 

“When we first started to experiment 
with our Estate Planning Department 
we were fortunate enough to secure the 
endorsement of our services by the trust 
officers of several banks who allowed the 


use of their names as references. This 
helped materially in building our pres- 
tige 

“As a final comment on our Estate 


Planning and Programming Service, not 


only has it proved a satisfactory time 
saver for the general agent inasmuch 
as it makes it unnecessary for him to 


review many cases with the agent, but it 
is also a splendid recruiting device. Pros- 
pective agents are impressed with this 
particular service when they compare it 
with services offered by other agencies 
and they are quick to appreciate its 
advantages to themselves, consequently 
they are easier to recruit.’ 


Pension Trust Department 


The Pension Trust Sales and Service 
Department of the Huppeler Agency is 
set up exactly the same as _ the Estate 
Planning and Programming Department. 
It is headed by a technical supervisor, 
who has an assistant technician and ad- 
ditional statisticians who assist in the 
routine details of a pension trust. When 
an agent brings in a census sheet with 
the necessary payroll date, he turns it 
over to the supervisor of the Pension 
Trust Department and forgets about it 
until his next arranged appointment. The 
department does the complete pension 
trust calculation, prepares a detailed pro- 
posal and the analysis of cost for presen- 
tation to the client. There is no charge 
whatsoever for this preliminary technical 
work. If the agent is an experienced 
pension trust underwriter that is all he 
needs. 


Report on LUTC Classes 
This fall, for the first time in its six 
years history the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council will offer classes in each of 
the forty-eight states and Hawaii, ac- 

cording to Loran E. Powell, L U TC 
managing director. “The entire life in- 
surance industry has sponsored this 
institutional sales training program and 

T 


has a right to be proud ot LUTCs 
record-shattering growth,” Mr. Powell 
said. 

In the school year ending last June, 


a grand total of 6,652 students success- 
fully completed the year of the course 
in which they were enrolled. This num- 
ber included 1,439 who finished the two 
year program and qualify as graduates. 
This almost matches the entire graduate 
list for the five previous years, and now 
the combined total of LUTC graduates 
stands at 3,316. 

Prospects for the 
excellent, Mr. Powell stated. The results 
of the preliminary enrollment campaign 
carried out by course committee chair- 
men this spring indicate that 1953-54 
classes may exceed the all-time high 
rolled up last year. The volume of ad- 
vance registrations hit 1,000 before June 
30. It is no secret that one company 
has instituted an all out promotion cam- 
paign for enrollments from among its 
agency force with indications that as 
many as 2,000 of its representatives may 
be in classes when the first bell rings 
the last week in October. 

Sixteen regional instructor’s confer- 
ences have been planned to accommodate 
the expected total of 400 moderators 
most of whom have already been ap- 
pointed. These class leaders will be 
invited to attend one of the two day 
meetings to be conducted by members 
of the LUTC headquarters staff. Each 
man will receive his copy of the newly 
revised textbooks as well as a complete 
guide outlining each session. Personal 
invitations to each instructor are now 
going out. Panel discussions led by 
experienced instructors form a vital part 
of the program. Questions on how to 
lead a class discussion, how to motivate 
the student to actively test LUTC sales 
technique in the field, and other time 
tested methods of getting the class into 
the act are thoroughly reviewed. 

Special attention will be given to the 
use of proven training ideas, such as 
sales contests, skits, and unusual pros- 
pecting activities which have highlighted 
many classes in former years. Every 
moderator present will be indoctrinated 
with the principle that the LUTC course 
is a selling course with one primary 
objective—to help the student do a better 
sales job and thereby increase both his 
stature as life underwriter and his in- 
come. 
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Business Men’s Makes 
Home Office Promotions 


THREE DEPARTMENTS AFFECTED 


G. B. Whittsitt, C. M. Barricklow and 
W. R. Mullens Take Over New 
Duties at Kansas City 
Kansas 


Business Men’s Assurance, 


City, announces important promotions in 
three of its major departments. 

G. B. Whitsitt becomes assistant vice 
president, claim and field service depart- 
ment. C. M. Barricklow is assistant vice 
president, Group department, and W. R. 
Mullens has been named assistant ac- 
tuary. 

Mr. Whitsitt joined 
Assurance in 1927 a a claim examiner. 
Previous to that time he had been in 
the banking business and had served as 
an insurance examiner for the Missouri 
Insurance Department. In 1949 he was 
named claim secretary and general super- 
visor of the claim department clerical 
staff. 

In his new position he will be second 
in authority and responsibility to Louis 
L. Graham, vice president, and will have 
general supervision of claim and field 
service activities under Mr. Graham’s 
direction. 

Mr. Barricklow has been associated 
with BMA since 1938. During the first 
10 years he was in the field and was 
named a district supervisor in 1944. 

While in the field, Mr. Barricklow was 
active in the Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
Chamber of Commerce, Lions Club, Red 
Cross and the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and since moving to Kansas City 
has served on several important commit- 
tees of the Accident and Health Under- 
writers Association. 

When the Business Men’s Assurance 
entered the Group hospitalization field 
in 1938, H. C. Pogue, who had consider- 
able experience in this type of business, 
became associated with the company. In 
1950 he was made vice president in 
charge of the Group department and 
under his direction the company has ex- 
perienced remarkable growth in Group 
life, accident and health and hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Since joining the home office, Mr. 
Barricklow has been acting as a co- 
ordinator between group and individual 
sales. In his new position he will be re- 
sponsible for the administration and 
supervision of the Group department 
under the direction of Mr. Pogue. 

W. R. Mullens has been associated 
with BMA since 1947. He is a graduate 
of Vanderbilt University and also served 
as an instructor there. In 1950 he was 
named a supervisor in the actuarial de- 
partment and recently qualified as an As- 
sociate in the Society of Actuaries. 

During World War II he served as a 
Lieutenant, USNR, in the Submarine 
Service and each year goes on a tour 
of duty. 

In his new position, Mr. Mullens, along 
with Malcolm Holzer who is also as- 
sistant actuary, will assist R. R. Haffner, 
vice president and actuary. 


3usiness Men’s 


Annuity Limit Increased 


By Mutual of New York 


The maximum limit for annuities has 
been increased from $100,000 to $200,000 
single premium, including the single 
premium for existing annuities, retire- 
ment income or insurance, it was an- 
nounced by Mutual Life or New York. 


REPORTS RECORD IN FORCE 
Security Life & Accident of Denver 
has reached an all time high of $250,- 
835,960 life insurance in force. The 
company’s in-force objective, by the 
end of 1958, is $500,000,000. President 


W. Lee Baldwin stated that the com- 
pany’s growth has been consistent both 
in life insurance in-force and assets. 





Prudenial to Open Group 
Sales Office in Rochester 


The Prudential will open a Group sales 
headquarters in Rochester to supervise 
its group insurance operations through- 
out six western New York counties. 

Edmund B. Whittaker, vice president 
in charge of Group insurance depart- 
ment, said the new organization will 
start functioning about September 1. 
Headed by Robert N. Pollock, Group 
sales representative a former associate 
in the company’s Pennsylvania Group 
insurance operations, its area will include 
Monroe, Ontario, Livingston, Allegheny, 
Yates, Steuben and western Wayne 
counties . Quentin I. Smith, Jr., a member 
of the sales staff of the company since 
1950, will handle Group annuity (Pen- 
sion) sales. He assumes the Rochester 
assignment following a similar position 
in Prudential’s Buffalo Group insurance 
office. 

The Rochester office, will function as 
a sales center, Mr. Whittaker said. Be- 
sides assisting the company’s field force, 
both brokers and agents, it will provide 
a base for expansion of operations in 
Group life insurance, casualty, annuity 
and other forms of mass coverages. The 
substantial number of Group _ policies 
currently held by mercantile and manu- 
facturing concerns in the area, as well as 


Mutual Benefit Announces 


New Type Term Policies 
Two new types of non-renewable term 
insurance policies have been announced 
by Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 
The Initial Term-Ordinary Life policy 
provides term insurance during the first 
two, three, four or five policy years as 
requested, converting automatically to 
the Ordinary life plan at the end of the 
term period. The premium during the 
initial term period is a term premium ; 
thereafter it is an Ordinary life premium. 
Incontestable and suicide clauses will be 
effective from the issue date of the 
policy. 

The other policy provides term insur- 
ance for either 10 or 15 years, as de- 
sired, and is convertible without evidence 
of insurability upon request within the 
first 8 or 12 policy years respectively. 





new contracts, will be developed through 
this office. 

A graduate of Brown University and a 
former sports writer for the Providence 
Journal, Mr. Pollack joined Prudential’s 
Group sales organization in 1950. For the 
past two years he has held a key position 
in its Philadelphia Group insurance of- 
fice. Mr. Smith, a graduate of Yale 
University has been specializing in 
Group annuity work for some time. 
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Equitable Director 
The election of Manly 
the board of directors of Equitable Life 


Fleischmann to 


Assurance Society was 
Ray D. Murph 


Mr. Fidueinases Was appointed gen- 


announced by 


, president 


eral counsel of the National Production 
Authority in 1950 and later was made 
administrator. He was administrator of 
the Defense Production Administration 
until 1952 and general counsel of th 
Foreign Liquidation Board of the Stat 
Department. 

He is a director of Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co., Inc., Kellogg Petroleum Products 
Inc. of Buffalo, and the Public Adminis 
tration Clearing House. He is co-author 
of a book published in 1944 on the ad 
ministrative policies and procedures of 
the War Production Board. Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, a partner in the law firm of 
‘ohen, Fieischmann, Augspurger & 

Campbell of Buffalo, N. Y., served in 
the Navy during World War II. He is 
a graduate of Harvard University and 
a vice president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. 


Life Purchases Increase 
July purchases of life insurance, 
amounting to “$2 962,000,000, brought the 
aggregate for the first seven months 
of the year to $21,054,000,000, nearly one- 
fifth more tl a year ago. The July 
figure, reported by the Life ance 
\gency Management Association, com- 
pared with $2,513,000,000 in July of last 
year, and $2,183,000,000 in July, 1951. 
Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in July were $1,998,000,000, or 199% over 
July a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
July amounted to $49,000,000 an increase 
f ¢ corresponding month 





Insurance 





ot 11% over the 
last year 

New Group life insurance amounted to 
$465,000,000 in July, an increase of 22% 
over July a year ago. These represent 
new groups set up and do not include 
additions under Group insurance con- 
tracts already in force 

In the first seven months of the year, 
total life insurance purchases were 19% 
higher than in the first seven months of 
1952. Ordinary life insurance bought ac- 
counted for $13,756,000,000, an increase of 
20% over last year. Industrial life in- 
surance purchases represented §. 
OGO of this year’s seven-month total, an 





increase of 7% from last year, while new 
Group life insurance amounted to $3, 
538,000,000, a rise of 36% from the first 
seven months of last year 


Elect A. J. Lindsley President 


Arthur J. Lindsley has been elected 
president of the Benefit Association of 
Railway Employes, a Chicago life insur- 
ance company. 

Mr. Lindsley, who succeeds F. B 
Ahara, recently deceased, has been the 
executive vice president of the 
tion for the past 15 years. He is the 
remaining member of the original group 
of founders of the association. The Bene- 
fit Association of Railway Employees is 
a mutual legal reserve life insurance 
company, writing all standard forms of 
life insurance as well as health and ac- 
cident and hospitalization insurance. 


associa- 
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Thomas H. Smith Cautions Against 
Over-Regulation of Life Policies 


r their effect. 


A note of caution against the over- 
regulation of life insurance policies to 
the detriment of insured and_ insurer 
alike was sounded by Thomas H. Smith, 
assistant counsel of John Hancock in a 

vaper read before the Section of Insur- 
ance Law at the Diamond Jubilee Meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association in 
Boston this week. Mr. Smith’s paper 
was entitled “Statutory Regulation of 
the "aoe and Conditions of a Life In- 
surance Policy.” 

“If, then, the justification for statu- 
tory regulation of life insurance policy 
provisions be the safeguarding of the 
publi ic welfare,” Mr. Smith declared, “let 
there be vigilance but also a tempering 
of zealousness lest over-standardiza- 
tion destroy the whole efficacy and, 
therefore, justification of insurance it- 
self.” 

“Police Power” Theory 


In reviewing the power of the legisla- 
ture to control policy terms and condi- 
tions, Mr. Smith traced the “police 
power” theory from its common law 
origin of a right inherent in sovereignty 
to control property affected with a public 
intercst. 

The police power, conditioned only on 
th requirement that its exercise be 
re: rrgespd and not arbitrary, “is neces- 
sarily gue in its boundaries and 
fiant of de finition since it lies within the 
discretion of that same (legislative) 
body to define the public need, the very 
foundation of such power.” 

The legislature has taken its duty 
seriously, asserted Mr. Smith. in enact- 
ing statutory policy forms and standard 
required provi isions ; prohibited terms, 
and optional pro visions ; and laws which 
directly or impliedly limit policy terms 





John F. Johns Named 


John F. Johns has been elected first 
vice president and superintendent of 
agencies of Security Life and Accident, 
Denver, Colorado, announced President 
W. Lee Baldwin. Mr. Johns .-is_ well 
known nationally as an outstanding aven- 
cy organizer and home office executive. 
He entered the life insurance business 
in 1923 as an agent for a large eastern 
company. He held pri ictically every posi- 
tion in the company’s field organization 
and is thoroughly familiar with home 
office executive management. 

Mr. Johns was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and was graduated from the U niversity 
ot Pittsburgh, receiving his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Economics in 1920. 
He is also a graduate of Duquesne Law 
School with a Doctor of Law degree, 
1923. 

During World War II, Mr. Johns 
served as Colonel in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department in Washington, D. C 
and was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for distinguished service. 


Paul Revere Seminar 
Members of the Canadian field force 
of Paul Revere Life attended a_ two- 
lay sales seminar at Hamilton, Ontario, 
this week under the supervision of W. 
Doug! leral manager for 








as Bell, gen 
Canada. 

Frank L. Harrington, president; B. 
K. Bicknell, vice president and super- 
intendent of claims; Donald E. Moore, 
executive assistant; Rodney U. Clark, 
superintendent of A. & H. underwriting 
and L. R. Blanchard, sales promotion 
manager, addressed Dominion agency 
personnel as representi itives of the Wor- 
cester, Mass. home office. In addition, 
the group heard Mr. Bell and John 
Goad, superintendent of Canadian agen- 
ces, 

Paul Revere entered Canada in 1951. 
It operates general agencies in Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Hamilton, lo- 
cation of its Canadian head office. 





New 


rent t review irs made of 
which reflect on the 
provisions to give direction or control ” 
and comprehension. 
provisions 
with a final analysis being 
mi ae of the special contractual stipula- 
prescribed and proscribed 
industrial insurance policies. 
insurance having assumed 
vital responsibility | 
haces of everyday life, 
’ Mr. Smith pointed out, 
the law governing its policies 
low a certain degree of flexibility, 
\ sacrifice of protection, 
varied danaae of the public 


prohibited 


> necessary, 


All states control nolicy 
language at least by indirection. 
York standard Policy 


first legislative 


pertaining to contractual Provi- 
sions in life insurance. 
bility and adaptability caused its replace- 
standard provisions 
policy legislation i 
sap three states 
a tee laws prescribing 


T he individual provisions usually requi- 
insurance contracts 


Mr. Smith with 


A lack 


“independent” 





Group Security Protection Covers 


45% of Population Says P. H. Peters 


Approximately 45% of our population 
is covered under some form of Group 
security protection, according to Philip 
H. Peters, second vice president, John 
Hancock, who spoke before the Labor 
Relations Law Section of the American 
Bar Association in Boston this week. 

Discussing “Collective Bargaining for 
Employe Welfare Benefit Programs,” 
Mr. Peters noted the tremendous exten- 
sion of these benefits during the last few 
years. He cited the fact that there had 
been a 63% increase in Group accident 
and health premiums in this period. 
He pointed out that there still is far 
from complete coverage of our working 
population for Group life and accident 
and health coverages. ; 

In introducing his subject, Mr. Peters 
recognized the various economic and 
social factors which had brought about 
the need for employe benefit security 
programs. 

The impact of the NLRB decisions on 
Inland Steel and W. W. Cross Company 
on the collective bargaining for em- 
ploye welfare plans was recognized, and 
Mr. Peters estimated that at least 40% 
of his company’s Group accident and 
health premium was now on plans where 
collective bargaining had been a factor, 
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DARK 


. . . because he doesn’t know about our complete kit of JUVENILE 
endowment and limited payment life policies. One series pro- 
vides level death benefits (except at age 0) and the other provides 
return premium benefits. He doesn’t know that waiver of pre- 
mium can be issued on all forms for both death and disability of 
adult applicant and other plus values ...for example... 

On most of our juvenile policies, the waiver of premium 
benefit waives all premiums falling due after death or 
disability of the adult applicant. . . Union Mutual issues 
juvenile plans up to $150,000 face amount where state 
laws permit... Also, our juvenile plans can be written 
non-medically up to $10,000 face amount. 

And last but by no means least, Union Mutual has a sales-pro- 
voking Juvenile Estate Plan providing $1,000 of insurance to 
age 21 and $5,000 thereafter for each unit. The premiums remain 


level throughout the life of the policy and 
cease at age 65. 
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and over 33% of the Group life pre- 
mium similarly associated with collec- 
tively bargained plans. He expects that 
these percentages will grow significant! y 
if present trends continue. 


Importance of Collective Bargaining 


Recognizing the importance of col- 
lective bargaining to the future of em- 
nloye welfare plans, Mr. Peters cited a 
number of pitfalls which employers and 
unions bargaining together in the past 
on employe welfare benefits have fallen 
into. Among these he stressed the im- 
portance of both the employer and 
union parties to the bargaining process 
having competent, experienced, broad- 
gauged advisors and indicated the seri- 
ous problems that have been found 
because of a failure to be conservative 
in initial benefit structures, cost. esti- 
mates, and in the trustees keeping a 
balance of funds for rising future costs, 
particularly where there are long dura- 
tion bargaining contracts. He also men- 
tioned the problems inherent in having 
improper or inz idequate trust agreements 
and plan provisions under multiple em- 
ployer Taft - Hartley type trusts with 
transient employes and cited the impor- 
tance of having genuine employer in- 
terest in the administration of joint 
union management programs. 

Mr. Peters closed his talk by stating, 
“T believe it highly important that all 
parties keep firmly in mind the funda- 
mental employe welfare objective to be 
achieved, not of handing complete ‘no 
cost’ coverage on a silver platter, but of 
providing timely benefits in sufficient 
amounts to prevent the incidence of old 
age, premature death, ill health or acci- 
dent from spelling financial catastrophe 
to employes and their Fainiies. es 


Old Line Life Report 


J. H. Daggett, president, reported to 
directors of Old Line Life at their quar- 
terly meeting that a business written for 
the period January 1 to August 15 of 
this year showed an increase of 18% 
over the same period of 1952. 

Total insurance in force as of June 30, 
1952 was $157,756,072. Premiums received 
for this period were $2,467,847. Assets 
during the first six-month period in- 
creased from $46,336,817 to a total of 
$48,026,574. 

Company investments in high grade 
corporate bonds and mortgage invest- 
ments during the first half year were 
made at improved interest rates. Resi- 
dential loans made during the first six 
months were substantially greater, of 
which nearly one-half are either insured 
or guaranteed by the U. S. Government. 

During the first six months of 1953 
payments to policyowners and_benefi- 
ciaries exceeded $1 million. The com- 
pany since organization in 1910 has now 
paid benefits of $52,615,918 to its policy- 
owners or their beneficiaries. 

Recently the company announced a 
change in the procedure on discounting 
premiums and will now accept a total of 
$25,000 in advance premium deposits on 
any single life. The rate of discount has 
been increased from 2% to 2Y%. 


MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Hugh rif Turner, agent for Occidental 
Life of California since 1950, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Washington, D. C., branch office, 
Vice President William B. Stannard an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Turner is an Army veteran, and 
attended Strayer College in Washington, 
D. C, prior to joining Occidental’s 
branch there as an agent. He has quali- 
fied for Occidental’s regional convention 
October 13-16 at Chicago, and is a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Life Un- 
derwriters Association. He is also a 
member of the Leaders Club in that or- 
ganization, 
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Discount Rate on Ordinary 


Premiums Paid in Advance 

In a letter to district managers, staff 
managers, Ordinary managers, assistants 
and office supervisors over the signature 
of Pearce Shepherd, vice president and 
associate actuary, The Prudential an- 
nounced that discount at the rate of 
24% per annum, compound interest, 
will be allowed hereafter on any Ordi- 
nary premium paid three months or 
more in advance of its due date. 

No discount will be allowed in any 
case where it would amount to less than 


one dollar. 

The maximum amount that will be ac- 
cepted on contracts on any one life is 
$200,000. 

Any premium paid in advance will be 
returned less unearned discount in event 
of the death of the insured prior to the 
due date of such premium. If return of 
premiums paid in advance is made while 
the policy remains in force or at the 
surrender thereof, the premiums will be 
returned less unearned discount and also 
less a deduction of not more than 2“%~% 
of the value of the discounted premiums. 
If any premiums paid in advance are 
withdrawn and are again paid in ad- 
vance, no discount will be allowed on 
such premiums. No premium will be 
returned after it falls due. 

Commissions on premiums paid in ad- 
vance will be paid only as the premiums 
actually fall due. 


1953 Insurance Almanac 
The 1953 edition of The Insurance 
Almanac, an annual publication contain- 
ing facts and statistics on insurance, has 
been printed and is being distributed 
to subscribers. The Insurance Almanac, 
which is made up of two volumes, is 
published by The Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Co., 116 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. Volume I, the 1953 edi- 
tion of “Who’s Who in Insurance,” con- 
taining over 4,000 biographical sketches 
of executives, officials, agents and others 
in the insurance business, was published 
earlier this year. 

The second volume of The Insurance 
Almanac, which is the 41st annual edi- 
tion, is an 1184-page reference book of 

factual and statistical information on all 
branches of insurance. The company 
section gives the officers, directors, cov- 
erages and territory of all types of com- 
panies, and financial statement figures 
are shown in tabular form. Other sec- 
tions of The Almanac cover the State 
Insurance Departments, all types ot 
insurance organizations, agents and 
brokers, adjusters, actuaries, insurance 
management groups, new companies or- 
ganized, name changes, companies re- 
tired, brokers’ regulatory laws, resident 
agents’ laws, workmen’s compensation 
officials, legislative sessions, insurance 
definitions, insurance journals, etc., all 
indexed for ready reference. 

The cost of each volume of The In- 
surance Almanac is $5.00; if both vol!- 
umes are purchased together, the total 
cost is $8.00. 


Guaranty Union Convention 
Guaranty Union Life, ‘Beverly Hills, 
Calif., is holding its annual agency con- 
vention this week at Catalina Island, 
with agents and general agents from all 
the states in which it is authorized to 
transact insurance. Two principal ad- 
dresses are being given by President 
Ralph W. Smith, Sr., and the plans for 
the company broadening its field of 
operations is being outlined by Agency 
Director, W. R. Ernst. 


WITH HANCOCK 25 YEARS 
Twenty-five years with the John Han- 
cock was marked by Sam Finder of Al- 
toona, Pa., Altoona district manager for 
the past 10 years. 


Treasury Policy 
(Continued from Page 6) 
Federal Reserve System and the Treas- 


And let me start with a 
Inflation is an 


ury are doing. 
definition of inflation. 
increase in the money supply without 
any corresponding increase in the things 
people can buy for their own use. In- 
flation is too many dollars chasing too 
few goods. High prices are the result 
of inflation. Since there are more dollars 
but not more things to buy, the prices 
people will pay for the things that are 
available go up, and it takes more dollars 
than formerly to buy any given thing. 

“An analysis of what inflation really is 
gives us the key to the present program 
to control it. That program has as its 
object preventing a disproportionate in- 
crease in the money supply. 

“For a number of years prior to last 
January the government raised the 
money it needed chiefly by selling short- 
term securities to the banks. When the 
banks bought these securities, the monev 
supply was increased but there was, of 
course, no increase in the things people 
could buy for their own use. The result 
was inflation. 

“In addition to relying heavily on sales 


of short-term securities to the banks, 
the government made it possible for 
holders of government bonds to sell 
them to the Federal Reserve at any time 
at not less than par. This policy made 
the bonds practically the equivalent of 
cash and it also enabled the government 
to sell its securities at artificially low in- 
terest rates. 

“This policy not only fed inflation by 
adding constantly to the money supply 
but it also kept the Federal Reserve 
System from exercising the powers given 
it by Congress to check inflation. As 
long as the Federal Reserve had to sup- 
port the price of government securities, 
it could not use its powers to restrict the 
money supply. 

“The Treasury today is guided by two 
policies, One is that the Federal Reserve 
System shall be free to exercise its 
powers over the money supply without 
interference. This means that the Treas- 
ury must sell its securities in the market 
at the going rate of interest. It also 
means that when the Federal Reserve 
thinks there is danger of inflation, it can 
put a brake on the money supply, make 
money harder and more expensive to 
get. Similarly, if the Federal Reserve 
thinks the money supply should be in- 
creased, it can take appropriate action 
to make money easier to get. 

Interest Rates Reflect Market 

“The important thing to remember is 
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man is known by 
the company he seeks... 


Woodmen Accident agents are proud 
of the Company they represent! 


They’re proud of the reputation 
Woodmen has earned among policy- 
holders for the wide range of progres- 
sive policies it writes... 
of prompt, fair settlement of claims . . 
for the fine service rendered. 
proud, too, of Woodmen’s warm, 
personal, helpful attitude toward 
agents... 
offered... 
the company’s liberal agents’ contracts. 

There are agency opportunities in 26 
states from Ohio to the Pacific Coast 
growing field of personal insurance. 
Accident, sickness, hospitalization, and 


life—on individual, family, group, and 
franchise bases. 


ACCIDENT 
CENTRAL ASSURANCE CO. 
CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Old line legal reserve companies — Established 1890 
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of the fine training program 
the sales tools provided . . . 
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MR. AGENT OR BROKER: 

Do you need a capable man to take 
the burden of office details off your 
hands and assist you in sales and se:- 
vicing as well? 

Young, married man, college gradu- 
ate, five years’ experience all lines, all 
C.P.C.U. requirements completed, de- 
sires position with progressive office. 

Willing to relocate if position offers 
attractive future. Confidences  re- 
spected. Box 2186, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 
38, N. Y. 











that under the present policy interest 
rates are being determined by the 
normal laws of supply and demand. In 
terest rates are higher today than they 
were six months ago because so many 
people want to borrow money. Home 
builders, businesses, and state and local 
governments as well as the Treasury 
are all in the market for borrowed funds 
Because there is a big demand for loans, 
the people who have money to lend can 
get higher interest. The Federal Reserve 
has permitted the interest rate to g 
up because higher interest rates slow 
down the increase in the money supply 
and that is a good thing in times like 
these. The higher interest the govern- 
ment and all other borrowers are paying 
helps control the money supply and so 
helps control inflation. 

“The second Treasury policy today is 
to get more of the government's debt 
into long-term bonds held by people 
outside of the banks. We have seen 
that when the government borrows from 
the banks, there is an increase in the 
money supply. On the other hand, when 
the government borrows the savings of 
the people, either directly from them 
or indirectly through life insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, pension funds and 
similar investors, there is no increase in 
the money supply; there are the same 
number of dollars in circulation after 
the bonds are sold as before. 

“The present Treasury and Federal 
Reserve program has as its goal honest 
money—money which will buy as much 
next week, next month and next year as 
it will buy today. That kind of money is 
of vital importance in life insurance 
where dollars are paid in over a long 
period of time by the policyholder and 
then, in an ever-increasing number of 
cases, are paid out over a long period of 
time to the beneficiary. 

“In conclusion may I just say this. You 
and your companies are in business to 
help your policyholders provide financial 
protection for themselves and their loved 
ones. The reality of the protection you 
can sell and they can buy depends in 
no small measure on the honesty of our 
money. The government alone cannot 
provide honest money. We will have 
honest money only if the people of 
this country understand and support the 
policies which make honest money.” 


Delaware Ordinary Leader 

Delaware showed the greatest rate of 
increase in Ordinary Life insurance sales 
in July with Colorado and Indiana tied 
for second place and Oklahoma in third 
place, it is reported by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed July sales by states 
Ordi- 
nary business increased 19% in July, 
compared with July, 1952, while Dela- 
ware sales gained 29%, Colorado and 
Indiana 27% and Oklahoma 26%. 

For the first seven months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 20% from the 
year before, Nevada led with an increase 
of 36%, with Delaware in second place, 
up 30% from the corresponding period 
of last — 

Among the large cities, Detroit showed 
the greatest rate of increase for July, 
with a gain of 27%. St. Louis was sec 
ond, with purchases mn 24%. Detroit 


and leading cities. Countrywide, 


also led for the seven months with a 
gain of 35%. 
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RECORD HIGH LONGEVITY AT 
THE MID-CENTURY 
In 1950 the lifetime of the 
American people reached a new high of 
68.4 


21 years 


average 


This represented a gain of 
1900—an 


life conservation. 


years. 
since extraordinary 
record of progress in 
During the prior half century- 
to 1900- 
in our country was only 


that the 


from 1850 
the increase in average lifetime 
seven years; 
before gains were even more 
gradual. 

Our remarkable longevity record since 
the turn of the century is the result of 
many factors, says the Statistical Bulle- 
The 


striking advances received in the medical 


tin of Metropolitan Life for July. 


and allied sciences have been made wide- 
ly available throughout the country. At 
health 


have 


the same time, public agencies, 


official and voluntary, multiplied 


in number and broadened the scope of 


their activities. In addition, our health 


and general well-being have benefited 
greatly from the rapid rise in the stand- 
these ad- 
fact that 


reaches 


ard of living. The effect of 
vances is highlighted by the 
the average American who now 
age 25 has as many years of life before 
him as did the average newly born baby 
of 1900 

The 
high 


at birth for white females—724 years. 


most noteworthy feature is the 


figure for the expectation of life 
In this more than 70 


group, years ot 


life remain for children through age 4, 
more than 60 
age 14, and 


adults 


years for those through 


more than 50 years for 


through age 25. As a matter 


fact, the average age at death—the at 


tained age added to the expectat:on of 
life—is at least 75 years for all white 
older. 

birth for 


mortality 


females 21 years of age or 


The 


while 


expectation of life at 
| 


males corresponding to 


conditions is 1950 is 60.6 years, or 


that for white fema‘es. 


This disadvantage diminishes s‘owly with 


years less than 


advance in age; the difference drops to 
five years at age 23, to four years at age 
The 
sex differences were appreciably smaller 
at the 


years at 


51, and to three years at age 60. 


turn of the century—namely, 2.1 


birth and less than one 


Thus, 


century white females have not only had 


year 


at age 60. during the past half 


a longer average lifetime than white 


males but they have made more rapid 


gains in longevity as well. 


FIRE LOSS DEPRECIATION 

Hundreds of columns have been pub- 
lished on and many hours of debate 
devoted to the highly controversial sub- 
ject of the depreciation factor in settle- 
ment of partial fire and other physical 
damage losses. The subject has become 
factors not 


controversial due to several 


truly related to the problem. One is 
under-insurance, with claimants contest- 
ing both the depreciation and coinsur- 
ance find the 


insurance they carried is far below the 


provisions when they 


amount it should have been. 


Another irritant is the custom of 
numerous companies settling claims with- 
out allowance for depreciation. In other 
words, surrendering their own rights and 
closing their eyes to policy provisions for 
the sake of keeping customer goodwill 
and meeting competition from aggressive 
insurers. Once a practice like this be- 
comes widely known, and news travels 
fast in agency, brokerage and neighbor- 


hood 


difficult for a 


circles, it becomes increasingly 


more conscientious ad- 
juster, and his company, to apply strictly 
the provisions on depreciation and to 
deny the loss claimant full replacement 
costs without charge. 

Wilfred G. 
general counsel for the Springfield Fire 
& Marine, this 


subject before the Insurance Section of 


Howland, secretary and 


presented a paper on 
the American Bar Association, meet:ng 
this Boston. He that 


depreciation should be considered in ad- 


week at believes 
justing a fire claim so that an insured 
does not gain, nor lose, by virtue of 
his loss. He points out that in several 
states full replacement insurance can be 
obtained for an extra premium, and 
states that insurance producers should 
point out the possibility of such cover- 
Then 
“With 


their clients would be edu- 


cated respect to the indemnity 


that is afforded by the standard fire 
policy, and much would be accomplished 
toward eliminating this shoal upon which 
many an otherwise amicable loss adjust- 
ment has foundered.” 

Mr. Howland pointed to several court 
cases which have held that depreciation 
is not to be deducted in partial losses. 
While the rule has not spread widely it 


remains disturbing. He contends that a 


‘ 


guiding rule which “affords a reasonable 


guide to insureds in determining insur- 


Porter Studios 
H. G. KENAGY 


Herbert G. Kenagy, vice president of 
Mutual Benefit Life in charge of public 
relations, has resigned to become assist- 
ant to the president of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

x * OF 


Joseph A. Humphreys, recently con- 
firmed as Massachusetts Insurance 
Commissioner succeeding Edmund 5S. 
Cogswell, retired, has been deputy In- 
surance Commissioner in the Common- 
wealth since 1946. Prior to that time he 
was secretary to the legislative commit- 
tee on insurance for two years. Mr. 
Humphreys, who is 44 years of age, be- 
gan his service to Massachusetts in 1926 
as a page in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was, in fact, personal page 
to Senator Leverett Saltonstall, when 
he was speaker of the Massachusetts 
House in 1929. For a_ time Mr. 
Humphreys also edited the legislative 
bulletin in Massachusetts. 


a. ae. 


Conrad Wissel, assistant secretary, 
United States Casualty, and Mrs. Wissel, 
recently returned from a three weeks’ 
European trip. They covered a lot of 
ground in this short space of time. Their 
itinerary included France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland and Germany. 


* * * 


Roy A. Duffus, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy A. Duffus of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Edith Gloria Way, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Russell Way, were married 
on August 15 at the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul in Montreal. The 
bridal couple now resides at 56 West 
Eleventh Street, New York City. Young 
Mr. Duffus is associated with an adver- 
tising agency here. His father is one of 
the leading local agents in this country. 


* * * 


Edwin M. Mallory, Jr., has joined 
the insurance agency of H. Bright Keck 
in Richmond, Va., as a partner. Mr. 
Mallory has been in insurance for 32 
years, with the Virginia Fire & Marine 
and the Scottish Union & National in 
various states along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Thirty-four years ago Mr. Mallory, 
then 16 years of age, was bat boy for 
the R. B. Brauer baseball team managed 
then by Mr. Keck. 





able value and to insurers in determin- 
ing the amount of loss is replacement 
cost less depreciation with depreciation 
given its broader meaning.” 


RALPH H. KASTNER 


Ralph H. Kastner, general counsel, 
American Life Convention, has put in 
a busy week in Boston as chairman of 
the insurance law section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Meeting all. week 
at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, the ABA 
marked its diamond jubilee anniversary, 
Under Mr. Kastner’s chairmanship the 
insurance law section’s program spark- 
led with distinguished speakers. First 
vice chairman of the section in the past 
year has been Glenn L. Dougherty, Mil- 
waukee, and second vice chairman has 
been George E. Beechwood. 

x * x 

Bert O’Roark of Washington Nation- 
al’s actuarial department was presented 
with a gold watch, suitably engraved, 
upon the occasion of his 50th anniversary 
in the insurance business. 

x * Ok 

John Pennington, general agent in 
Buffalo of State Mutual Life, has been 
appointed a major for the special gifts 
division of the Community Chest Appeal 
in Buffalo. 

x ok 

W. Harold Leonhart, prominent rein- 
surance agency executive of Baltimore, 
Md., now on a summer trip abroad, was 
in Switzerland last week following his 
stay in London where he conferred with 
Lloyd’s Underwriters. 

* xk Ox 

Frank, E. Ragsdale, manager of the 
Waco Agency for Great Southern Life 
of Houston, Texas, has been appointed 
chairman of the newly formed business 
and employe unit of United Fund in 
Waco, Texas. 

x  * 

Adam W. Aitken, assistant to the man- 
aging director of American International 
Assurance at Hong Kong, has recently 
returned from a four-weeks’ trip which 
embraced an agents’ convention and stop- 
off at Bangkok. He had his first ex- 
perience as a passenger in the B.O.A.C. 
Comet Jetliner on this trip. Giving his 
impression to an American friend he 
wrote: “The Comet cruises along smooth- 
ly at 470 miles per hour at 35,000 feet— 
no complaints.” Before joining the AIU 
organization late last year Mr. Aitken 
did brokerage work in New York City 
for Continental Assurance. 

* * * 

Louis M. Gregory, Shreveport, man- 
ager of the North. Louisiana Agency for 
Great Southern Life of Houston, Texas, 
has been named Louisiana state chair- 
man for the 1954 March of Dimes, An- 
nouncement was made_ by Basil 
O'Connor, president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
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Manager Silversides of Yorkshire 
Returning to England 


Harold T. Silversides, general manager 
of the Yorkshire Insurance Co., and one 
of the best posted managers in fire, 
marine and casualty insurance with re- 
spect to world conditions, is returning 
to England after an extensive tour on 
this side of the Atlantic which has taken 
three months. In Brazil he spent three 
weeks. Among other places visited were 
Argentine, Puerto Rico, 
Cuba. 

All of Mr. Silversides’ business career 
has been with the Yorkshire which was 
founded in 1824 in York, England, where 
historic Roman ruins, still visible, are 
one of the magnet attractions there for 
thousands of visitors coming from all 
parts of the world. 

For one period of his career Mr. Sil- 
versides was United States manager of 
the Yorkshire. In order that he might 
renew personal relationships made while 
he held the principal United States post 
of the company the present United 
States manager, Alan O. Robinson, was 
host at an affair given in the St. Regis 
Hotel, New York, attended by a number 
of leading American insurance execu- 
tives. A most pleasant occasion, there 
were many exchanges of reminiscences 

One of the objectives of Mr. Silver- 
sides’ South American trip was to study 
Brazil’s great industrial expansion. Par- 
ticularly impressive to him were his 
visits to two hydro-electric projects of 
magnitude, one of which is to service 
Rio and the other Sao Paulo and Santos, 
seaport of Sao Paulo. 

Another interesting visit made by Mr. 
Silversides was to the Volta Redonda 
Steel Works. 

In making some observations about 
Rio, Mr. Silversides said to the writer 

“Although Rio de Janeiro is always a 
fascinating city to visit this is particu- 
larly true now when there is under way 
major improvements in redesigning this 
prosperous metropolis. Large areas ot 
obsolescent property are being demol- 
ished to make way for wide avenues or 
boulevards. On the coast near Rio there 
is also to be noted a great deal of road 
building. 

“At the present time Rio is somewhat 
inconvenienced because of a shortage of 
electricity and water supply, but that 
situation is receiving close attention. 
Two great hydro-electric plants are be- 
ing expanded. The construction of these 
immense projects constitutes engineering 
work in the best modern tradition based 
on large experience with such construc- 
tion in various parts of the world. 

“As is the case in some other metro- 
politan cities Rio is having its traffic 
problems. Not an easy matter to solve, 
but the city authorities are trying hard 
to find the answer. They are en courant 
with what is being done in other world 
centers in an endeavor to keep the 
cars moving and at the same time make 
life safe for pedestrians.” 


Jamaica and 




















Discussing Sao Paulo Mr. Silversides 
said that its progress is extraordinary. 
With possible exception of Los Angeles 
no city in the world is experiencing 
faster growth. A great centenary cele- 
bration is to be held commemorating the 
city’s 400th anniversary and it will take 
the form of an International-Exhibition 
Fair which will be modeled on E uropean 
exhibitions but the architecture and gen- 
eral plan has been entrusted to Brazilian 
engineers. It will open in January, 1954, 
continue all year and will be attended 
by thousands of people from foreign 
nations. The location is in a beautiful 
site—Ibirapuera | Park. Brazilian and 
foreign exhibitors will be located in 
the Palace of Nations, Palace of the 
States, Palace of Industries (which ulti- 
mately will become an Industrial Mu- 
seum), and Palace of Agriculture. Other 
structures will include a covered stadium, 
planetarium, theatre, restaurants and 
other features. 

Sao Paulo has a large number of sky- 
scrapers, one of which, the building of 
the Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo, lo- 
cated on a high plateau, towers 36 stories 
and is the tallest building South of the 
Rio Grande. In a_ recent statement 
Mayor Pereira said that by 1954 Sao 
Paulo will have a population of 2,500,000. 

To the writer Mr. Silversides said: 
“Despite the municipal expansion caused 
by the accelerated population growth the 
city. offers visitors an impression of 
settled stability.” 

Manager of the Yorkshire in Brazil is 
Gerald E. Hartley who has been with 
the Yorkshire in ‘Brazil for 18 years and 
who arrived in the country at the age 
of 21. Leslie Hudson is assistant man- 
ager. Both are British. The balance of 
the Yorkshire’s staff in that country 
is Brazilian. In terms of years spent in 
Brazil Mr. Hartley is the oldest manager 
and his relations with all domestic and 
overseas operations is particularly close. 
Mario Nery Costa, with the Yorkshire 
25 years, is general superintendent for 
all Brazil, and takes an active interest in 
Corovada V ida, a life insurance company 
closely associated with the Yorkshire. 
The present joint managers of the York- 
shire in Sao Paulo are J. Bassi and J. 
Corvello, both of whom have long been 
residents of the city and were appointed 
Julv 1, 1953. 

Discussing his visit to the Volta 
Redonda Steel mills Mr. Silversides said 
work has started on what is known in 
Brazil as “The Million Plan” aimed at 
raising production to a million tons a 
year. The output of this mill, not suffi- 
cient for Brazil’s needs, has made it nec- 
essary to have large expansion. Aided 
by an Export-Import Bank loan of 
$25,000,000 the plant is building a second 
blast furnace and two more steel fur- 
naces. 

The story of steel in Brazil is largely 
that of the Volta Redonda. A decade 
ago Volta Redonda was a small town on 
the Paraiba River in the heart of a 
peaceful cattle grazing area. Today, it is 
a bustling industrial concentration with 
a population of 30,000, a cluster of satel- 
lite industries and a self-contained town 





for 9,000 Volta Redonda workers. R fae 
mill only started to produce in 1946. Last 
year it poured 470,000 tons of steel ingots 
into the country’s economy. 

Another interesting development in 
Brazil, Mr. Silversides said, is a port 
improvement program which will cost 
billions of dollars. It includes the over- 
due dredging of important harbors, 
building of miles of new docks and ware- 
houses and installation of modern heavy- 
duty equipment for the loading and han- 
dling of cargo. 

Asked hae his visit to Buenos Aires 
Mr. Silversides said that among the 
things which impressed him was the 
beauty of the city. “Visitors in looking 
down on B. A. from an aeroplane say 
it reminds them of Paris,” he said. 

Some novel ideas are found in B. A. 
traffic regulation. One of them is in 
connection with a leading avenue where 
numerous luxury shops are located. No 
vehicles are permitted on this avenue 
during business hours so that shoppers 
need not worry about dodging a con- 
stant stream of automobiles. 

The general agency representation of 
the Yorkshire in Argentine is El Cabildo 
Insurance Co. of Argentine which took 
over supervision from Cesar Danese in 
1947. Mr. Danese is now an agent in 
Buenos Aires. 

The Yorkshire at the end of 1952 had 
total assets in excess of 46,000,000 pounds. 
Among its principal offices overseas are 
those in Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Perth and Sydney, Australia; Lanceston, 
Tasmania; Auckland, Dundedin, Christ- 
church and Wellington, New Zealand; 
Bombay, Calcutta, Chittagong and Kz ira- 
chie in the India-Pakistan area; Johan- 
nesburg, Cape Town, Durban and Salis- 
bury, South Africa; and Paris. The 
principal Canadian offices are in Montreal 
and Toronto. At the time of the Corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, II, the com- 
pany issued an attractive brochure, with 
a cover printed in blue, gold and red, 
and entitled: “During Eight Reigns.” 
These monarchs since the Yorkshire was 
founded were William IV., Victoria, Ed- 
ward VII., George V., Edward VIII, 
George VI., and the present incumbent 
of the throne, Elizabeth II. 

Born in York, England, Mr. Silversides 
was educated at Archbishop Holgate’s 
Grammar School. After his graduation 
in 1916 he went directly into the head 
office of the Yorkshire. In 1922 he was 
assigned to London as chief clerk in one 
of the branch offices. He then became 
associated with the London head office 
as home fire superintendent, his next 
post being manager of the Manchester 
branch. From there he came to this 
country in July, 1946, to be Deputy U. 
S. manager. A year later he was made 
joint U. S. manager and in March, 1947, 
with the retirement of Herbert F. Ellen, 
he was appointed U. S. manager and 
president of the domestic companies in 
the group—the Yorkshire Indemnity and 
Seaboard Fire and Marine. He returned 
to England and on January 1950, was 
made one of the two joint general man- 
agers of the company. 

Mr. Silversides is deputy chairman of 
the Fire Protection Association of Lon- 
don. He is a Fellow of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute and a member of its 
examination committee. Formerly, he 
was an examiner and lecturer to the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. He is a 
director of Aviation and General, Trade 
Indemnity, Guarantee Society and of La 
Brabanconne of Brussels. 

When Mr. Silversides returned to New 
York from South America he took a 
week’s respite from his job and spent 
it on the Maine Coast with U. S. Man- 


ager Robinson. 
* * 


Canada’s New Superintendent of 
Insurance 


The Financial Post of Toronto runs 
the following sketch of Kenneth R. Mac- 
Gregor, the new Superintendent of In- 
surance of Canada. Says Financial Post: 

“At first glance there doesn’t seem 

be much connection between mech- 
anical engineering and life insurance. 
But 47-year-old Kenneth R. MacGregor, 











Returning to England | 








Matar Studio 
H. T. SILVERSIDES 


Canada’s new Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, is living proof there is. 

“His father and his uncle were engi- 
neers and contractors in Ottawa and 
Montreal, and his natural path led him 
to Queen’s and an engineering degree 
with honors in 1929, 

“Mathematics is basic to both actuarial 
work and engineering, so MacGregor’s 
schooling prepared him for his job, even 
though the outsider would hardly think 
of the connection. As well, Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, as an undergrad, took actuarial 
work in extra courses. 

“When a student he worked some 
summers for the Insurance Department 
at Ottawa. And after graduation and a 
year’s lecturing at Queen’s, he joined the 
Department permanently 

“In the 25 years since, he has moved 
up through the ranks—assistant actuary, 
associate actuary, chief actuary, assistant 
superintendent, associate superintendent 
—to the top. In 1936 he became a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries, and since 
then has been on the examination com- 
mittee of the Society several times. 

“Fond of rifle shooting he was a crack 
shot at Queen’s and a member of the 
Canadian rifle team at Bisley, England, 
in 1926-27-28. He _ scored individual 
triumphs at Bisiey, won the London 
Times and Stock Exchange matches. He 
fired with the Canadian teams that won 
the Kolapore and McKinnon trophies. 

“For over 20 years, MacGregor has 
served with the Governor-General’s 
Foot Guards, has attained the rank of 
major. And he is a member of the Pen- 
sions Board of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. His wife is the former 
Charlotte Jessie Donnelly and they have 
two children: Jayne 15 and Kenneth R., 
Jr, 92 

* * * 
L. W. Winslow New York Visitor 

Leslie W. Winslow, a well known 
figure in A. & H. circles of Greater New 
York until his retirement from the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity eight years ago, 
was a visitor on William Street last 
week. He came up from Hendersonville, 
N. C., where he runs a multiple line in- 
surance agency, and reported to his 
friends that he’s making encouraging 
progress in taking care of the insurance 
needs of people in his area. 

Mr. Winslow, whose insurance career 
began in New York over 40 years ago, 
is well qualified to do a conscientious 
job as a local agent. His office in 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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EASTERN AGENTS’ MEETING 








England General Chairman of Confer- 
ence Session at Sheraton Hotel in Bos- 
ton Scheduled for April 4-6, 1954 

Preston H. Hadley, chairman of the 
Eastern Agents Conference, announces 
appointment of Frederick J. England, 
director of the Massachusetts Associa- 





is Group 
ns Rise 


tion of Insurance Agents, as general 
chairman of the Eastern Agents annual 


Hemispheric Session in meeting to be held at the Sheraton 


12% 


Plaza, Boston, Mass., April 4-6, 1954. 
Rio i in 1 August, 1954 This was done at a meeting of officers 


of the conference held at the Sheraton 















1ARE GAINS FIFTH SESSION OF CONFERENCE Plaza. 
_ In addition to Chairman Hadley, the 
Losses (Celebration of Hemispheric Day This following officers were present: J. Ver- 
mium Year Was Held in New York and non Coblentz, first vice chairman, Fred- 
Many Latin American Countries erick, Md.; Warren Bodwell, second 
vice chairman, Manchester, N. H.; J. . 
“Hemispheric Insurance Maguire, treasurer, Philadelphia; Ar- 
“Day of American Insurance” thur B. Fair, secretary, Natick, Mass: 
republics on May 14 set Also present were Frederick H. Wood- 
ocussing favorable at- Ward, president, Massachusetts Associa- 
e merits of private insur- tion; J. Theodore Burke,  secretary- 
Fame Commerce of the treasurer, Massachusetts Association; 
“e Frederick J. England, director, Massa- 
uuplishments of the chusetts Association. 
© cel tions were edu- At the annual meeting held in Phila- 
essay meetings, essay delphia in April, 1953, the conference 
per publicity awards, was composed of the following states: 
insurance asso- Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
ing new in lumbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
ne New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
it ‘ompilation York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
e Department of | Vermont accepted the invitation of the 
sponsors the Hemi- Massachusetts Association to meet in 
Conference. Annual Boston in 1954. Previous meetings have 
Hlemispheric Insurance been held in Baltimore, Boston, New 
f the Western York, Atlantic City and Philadelphia. 
I e con ——___—_—_——_—_—— 
- 
: Stan: 1. == Association of Phila. 
; Ba for abso hdc The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
3. 27 1954 and its affiliate, Reliance of Philadel- 
i Private phia, report a consolidated statutory un- 
, 1 Outlook derwriting profit amounting to $165,992 
ns of. the for the first six months of 1953, after 
ed bv. the providing for an increase in unearned 
‘ Jorge premium reserve of $1,097,404. Th's com- 
f e Chilean pares with an underwriting profit of 
Santi $140,410 for he same period in 1952, 
nsurance Net premiums increased in all major 
classifications, the premium total being 
were held in $18,892875 an increase of $1,265,220, or 
Guatemala, 7.2%. During the same period the 
enezuela, the consolidated net investment income 
eve ther coun amounted to $1,031,838 compared with 
$940,932 an increase of 9.6%. 
| 
PROGRESS 
| is a willingness to change with the 
| times. Our agents are pleased with 
| our willingness to provide flexible 
coverage for individual needs. We 
A, —_— invite you to explore our facilities. 
Sept. 15 oo 
i % 
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Roche President of 

American Home Agency 
FORMED BY C. V. STARR GROUP 
Metropolitan Agents and Nationwide 


Mers. for American Home, Globe & 
Rutgers and State of Pa. 





The C. V. Starr & Company group 
announces formation in New York City 
of the American Home Agency, Inc. and 
appointment of Clifford A. Roche as 
president. The American Home Agency 
represents the American Home Fire, 





Matar 
CLIFFORD A. ROCHE 


Globe & Rutgers Fire, and Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvania, 
as metropolitan agents and as managers 
for nationwide business, writing fire and 
allied lines and automobile physical dam- 
age insurance. 

The agency provides domestic facili- 
ties complementing the overseas mar- 
ket available to U.S. producers through 
American International Underwriters. 
They maintain offices on the main floor 
of the American International Building, 
102 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Roche Entered Insurance in 1933 


Mr. Roche has had many years expe- 
rience in the New York = insurance 
market. He started his insurance career 
in 1933 and has worked as a_ field 
man and in agency and brokerage un- 
derwriting departments. He was man- 
vger of a New York metropolitan office 
from 1945 to 1948. In 1942 he enlisted 
in the U. S. Maritime Service and served 
in the North Atlantic, European. Medi- 
terranean and Middle East Theatres, 
until his separation in 1945. 

Mr. Roche became associated with the 
American’ International Underwriters 
New York office in 1948 where he 
worked on fire underwriting and pro- 
duction. He was later transferred to 
Manila and in 1950 was elected vice 
president, treasurer and director of 
American International Underwriters for 
the Philippines, Inc. 

Mr. Roche is assisted by John Moffat, 
who has had many years of close con- 
tact with New York brokers, and 
George R. Tessmer, long. identified with 
underwriting activities in New York. 
Harry C. Youman, who is well known 
in New York insurance circles, joined 
the American Home Agency in a produc- 
tion capacity. 

FOUR JOIN AUTO THEFT BUREAU 

The National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau in New York has elected to mem- 
bership the First Security, District of 
Columbia; Insurance Co. of Maryland, 
Baltimore; American Marine & General, 
New York, and Republic Indemnity, Los 
Angeles. There are now 328 companies 
members of the bureau. 
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Howland on Replacement 
Cost and Depreciation 


ADDRESSES ABA AT BOSTON 


Says Some States’ Rule Is Replacement 
Cost Without Regard to Depreciation 
in Partial Recovery Cases 


Wilfred G. Howland, secretary and 

general counsel, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., presented a paper on 
“Depreciation and Partial Losses,” be- 
fore the fire insurance committee of the 
Insurance Section of the American Bar 
Association at its meeting at Boston, 
August 25. 

Mr. Howland said that the extent, if 
any, to which actual, not book, depreci- 
ation should be taken into consideration 
in adjusting a partial fire loss has long 
heen a vexious problem to assureds, at- 
torneys, adjusters and insurance com- 
pany exec utives, although such losses 
infrequently reach the courts in litiga- 
tion. He pointed out that the objective 
of his paper was to analyze in the case 
of partial loss to buildings the question 
of deduction for depreciation or, in other 
words, the question of deduction for bet- 
terment resulting from the replacement 
of old materials with new. 


WILFRED G. HOWLAND 


Mr. Howland said this rule was most 
recently enunciated by Pennsylvania in 
P Farber v. Perkiomen Mutual Insurance 
Reaches Four Conclusions Co. He said that two earlier Pennsyl- 
vania cases, Pennsylvania Co. v. Phila- 
delphia Contributionship, and Standard 
Howland to the following conclusions: Sewing Machine Cc. Royal Insurance 
“(1) The insured should incur neither Co. can be traced as the earliest ances- 
economic gain nor loss if he is ade- tors of the family tree of the so-called 
quately insured and suffers a partial fire “no depreciation” rule. “It is submitted,’ 
loss. he said, “that these antecedents are only 
“(2) If the insured’s recovery for a remotely to the rule.” 
sizeable partial loss to a building that is Mr. Howland said that the first pillar 
obsolete or run-down is sufficient to pay of the rule, the Philadelphia Contribu- 
for complete repairs with new. materials, tionship case, involved partial destruc- 
the insured gains from the fire. tion of a building which, because of an 
“(3) The rule for partial loss recovery Ordinance enacted after issuance of the 
that is fair and equitable to the insured policy, would require thicker walls if re- 
and contemplated by the standard fire built. The court held that the insurer 
policy is that of replacement or repair had to pay for the new construction with 
cost less depreciation, provided deprecia- the thicker walls. Such a situation, he 
tion was materially sustained by the Said, is now more or less satisfactorily 
structure prior to the fire. : taken care of by the provision on the 
“(4) If insurance producers in appro- face of the standard fire policy which 
priate cases would point out the possi- States: © without allowance for any 
bility of replacement insurance, and their increased cost of repair or construction 
insurance buying clients are educated by reason of any ordinance or law regu- 
with respect to the indemnity that is lating construction or repair. 4 
afforded by the standard fire policy, fered Full Replacement Cost , 
much would be accomplished toward “In the Philadelphia Contributionship 
eliminating this shoal upon which many ase,” he continued, “the defendant in- 
an otherwise amicable loss adjustment Surer offered the full cost of replacement 
has foundered.” of a wall of the thickness of the de- 
stroyed wall without seeking any reduc- 
Adopt One of Three Rules tion or depreciation. The issue of 
_ Mr. Howland said that a majority of | depreciation was not raised.” 
jurisdictions have adopted one or an- The Royal case, involved sewing ma- 
other of the following rules to ascertain chines manufactured by the appellant 
the amount of recovery in partial loss: which obviously had undergone little, if 
Replacement cost less depreciation; re- any depreciation. The issue here was 
placement cost without subtracting de- whether the cost of approximately $1,700 
preciation; difference in value immedi for purchase or the cost of approxi- 
ately after the loss from the value mately $1,200 to repair and restore dam- 
immediately before the loss. aged parts was the amount recoverable. 
Expressing primary concern with an In this case, the court held the lower 
analy sis of the second of the rules which figure to be the measure of recovery. 
denies any deduction for depreciation, Mr. Howland outlined litigation in a 


Analysis of a number of state court 
decisions pertinent to his subject led Mr. 





number of other jurisdictions where the 
courts have disregarded the clear lan- 
guage of the standard policy which re- 
quires deductions for depreciation, and 
said: 

“Thus, originating from two cases that 
were only remotely connected with the 
subject, aided by a misapplication of a 
rule of construction of contracts, a 
minority rule has been evolved that 
depreciation js not to be deducted in 
partial losses. 

‘The rule has not spread widely, but 
it is so disturbing to the fundamental 
principles of property insurance that its 
existence is viewed with misgivings by 
the fire insurance industry. 

“Although the highest court of New 
York apparently has not rendered an 
opinion flatly upon the question, recently 
the New York Supreme Court held in 
Andrews v. Empire Cooperative Fire In- 
surance Co, that the insurer had its 
choice of paying (a) the full cost of 
repairs without any allowance for de 
preciation, or (b) the difference in value 
before the fire and the value immediately 
thereafter. The latter alternative may 
result in the insurer being allowed a 
deduction for depreciation. 

“The standard fire insurance policy is 
a contract of indemnity and as such, the 
insured should receive only what he has 
lost—not more. Indemnity is the basis 
and foundation of all insurance law. 

“This principle of indemnity is not 
confined to insurance law. Compensation 
is the fundamental principle of the law 
of damages. In the event of negligently 
caused injury of a permanent nature to 
real property, the universal rule for re- 
covery is the difference between the 
value of the real property before the 
injury and its value immediately there- 
after. This sounds very much like the 
third of the approaches to partial loss 
recoveries enumerated heretofore, and 
one of the rules permitted in New York. 

“The chief difficulty with this so-called 
‘difference in value’ test is in settling 
upon a consistent and workable defini- 
tion of ‘value.’ Is it to be market value, 
which is inextricably bound up with an 
uninsured factor—the site of the build- 
ing? Is value to be determined by the 
earning power of the building? Or is it 
synonymous with the first test, the cost 
of replacement or repair less deprecia- 
tion? Some courts recite adherence to 
this difference in value rule, but the 
ultimate result often seems to be an 
equivalent of the cost of replacement 
or repair with deduction for deprecia- 
tion. 

“Of the three rules generally applic- 
able to partial losses, the one that 
squares with the basic principles of in- 
demnity and affords a reasonable guide 
to insureds in determining insurable 
value and to insurers in determining the 
amount of loss is replacement cost less 
depreciation, with depreciation given its 
broad meaning. 

“It is true that insurance companies 
have long realized that small partial 
losses, when repaired, may result in no 
real betterment to the property and have 
made adjustments accordingly.” 





Fireman's Fund 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the casualty business written by the in- 
demnity company. He stated: 

“While underwriting 
automobile field are 


results in the 
encouraging, it 
would be premature to assume that rate 
increases approved in some states will be 
sufficient to anticipate a satisfactory un- 
derwriting profit for the year. High re- 
pair and replacement charges, excessive 
jury awards and correspondingly high 
out-of-court settlements continue and 
the American people must still be 
aroused if the problem of unnecessary 
highway accidents is to be solved. 

“In behalf of our companies, and in 
cooperation with other companies in our 
industry, we shall continue to contribute 
our efforts and share the cost of pro 
moting improved driving habits, the 
elimination of unreasonable jury awards, 
the enactment of uniform traffic laws 
and the building of adequate highways 
With the accomplishment of these thing 
we will then be assured of our ability to 
provide protection to American car own- 
ers at a price they will find acceptable, 
while at the same time allowing us a 
fair return for services rendered.” 

An underwriting loss in fire operations 
was attributed to the severity of a num 
ber of tornadoes occurring during the 
first six months of the year, storms 
which ripped through more than 30 
states causing heavy loss of life and 
damage to property. 


Assets $285,891,000 


\ summarized consolidated balance 
sheet as of June 30, 1953, reported total 
admitted assets of $285,890,985, reserve 
for unearned premiums of $115,896,132, 
and reserve for losses and loss expense 
of $71,510,813. Cash totaled $13,333,436, 
and bonds at market value, principally 
government, totaled $183,252,028. Share- 
holders’ equity, with sec urities at market 
value and including 35% of the unearned 
premium reserve, amounted to $60.71 per 
share, as against $61.98 per s 
June 30, 1952. 


lare aS Of 


Fire and Marine Experience 


Reviewing fire and marine results 
President Crafts said: 

“The slight decline in the volume of 
premiums written during the first six 
month period of 1953 as compared with 
the same period last year occurred in 
our fire, marine and reinsurance writ- 
ings. In contrast, premium income in 
creased in both the automobile and casu- 
alty classifications, reflecting principally 
upward rate adjustments 

‘The gain in underwriting profit 
recorded for the period reflects a marked 
improvement in the casualty 
written by our indemnity company. Total 
group writings for the six-month period 
produced a profit for our companies of 
$2,559,000 as compared with a profit of 
$131,000 for the first six months of 1952.” 
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NSE) GR ect 
 ANCHIEVEMENTS for Mage 


This giant project provides vitally needed power 
and irrigation to a vast section of our great North- 
west. Costing over 733 million it created fertility 
and prosperity where barreness and hardship existed. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 117 years. 
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GOVT. SELF-INSURANCE PROBE 


Republican Promises Study of Properties 
Leased by Armed Forces; Self-In- 
surance Now on Owned Property 

A Congressional probe into Govern- 
ment self-insurance on properties leased 
by the armed forces in the same manner 
as Government self-insurance on Goy- 
ernment-owned properties has been 
promised by Representative Paul Cun- 
ningham (R., Iowa) chairman of the 
House Armed Services subcommittee 
which will conduct the investigation. 

The investigation will cover only 
properties entirely occupied by the 
armed forces, since leases involving only 
partial occupancy of improved properties, 
such as one or two floors of an office 
building, could not be self-insured. 

Hearings on Army and Navy requests 
for authorization to renew. expiring 
leases brought out the fact that the 
Navy, alone, has over 1,500 leases. The 
number of Army leases has not been 
definitely established, but is much 
greater. 

Representative Cunningham heads the 
real estate and construction subcommit- 
tee which acts yearly on Defense De- 
partment requests for renewal of such 
leases. During this year’s hearings, he 
asked for statistics on the exact number 
of such leases, and on many other mat- 
ters connected with determining whether 
the Government can save money by self- 
insurance on Armed Services leased im- 
proved property. 

During the same hearings, Cunning- 
ham remarked, “it seems to be _ that 
tremendous savings to the Government 
could be made in exploring the possi- 
bilities of reduced rentals through self- 
insurance.” 


35 STATES APPROVE ML PLAN 
New Plan for Multiple Location Risks 
Has Approval of Both Service Organ- 
ization Operating Nationally 
Thirty-five states and Alaska have 
adopted the fire insurance rating plan 
for multiple location contents risks 
recommended by the two nationally ad- 
visory groups handling this business. 
Before adopting the new plan on July 1, 
both organizations, the National Insur- 
ance Service Organization and the Multi- 
ple Location Service Office, had separate 
rating plans in use in the territories in 

which they are licensed. 

States and territories in which the fire 
insurance rating plan has been approved 
by their Insurance Departments, are 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 

Colorado, i mei District of Colum- 
bin Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Montana. Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
sre New Jersey, New Mexico, North 

Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming. 

The new plan provides that that part 
of the premium in excess of $2, 500 is 
subject to rate credits ranging from 0% 
to 15% based on the size of the premium 
and 0% to 15% based on the number of 
locations and the maximum percentage 
of value at any one location. An insured 
having a record of low fire loss fre- 
quency will receive higher credits than 


Jaffe Forum Transcript 


° 
On B.I. in Booklet Form 
The transcript of the last Jaffe Agen- 
cy forum on “Practical Aspects of Sell- 
ing Business Interruption Insurance” has 
been issued in booklet form, and is now 
available upon request to Jaffe Agency, 
Inc., 45 John Street, New York 38 
The forum was attended by several 
hundred brokers and other insurance 
men, and for those who missed it, the 
12-page booklet should be of particular 
value as every phase of “B.I.I.” was dis- 
cussed. 


Seymour Lauds Agents’ 
Grass-Root Contacts 


Insurance agents are in a better posi- 
tion than their companies to learn first- 
hand what the public wants from the 
insurance industry, E. J. Seymour, Mon- 
roe, La., vice president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, de- 
clared at the annual meeting of the 
Wyoming Association of Insurance 
Agents at Cheyenne this week. 

He said that the men and women who 
make up the production force of the 
American System have a close contact 
with the insuring public at the grass 
roots level and are, therefore, better 
equipped in many ways to help solve 
the problems faced by the insurance in- 
dustry. Since a great deal more can 
be accomplished in cooperation with 
others, Mr. Seymour urged the agents 
present to take a more active interest 
in their local, state and national asso- 
ciations, to the end that they will become 
better equipped to serve the public. 





a policyholder with more numerous 
losses. If the fire loss ratio exceeds 50% 
all of these credits will be reduced or 
entirely eliminated by application of a 
table geared to the number of fire losses 
and the fire loss ratio itself. 





CHICAGO AGENCY CHANGES 


G. F. Brown Chairman, Cameron Brown 
President; Archer, V.P. in New York, 
Elected a Director 
At the annual directors’ meeting Geo. 
F. Brown & Sons, surplus line and ex- 
cess line insurance agency in Chicago, 
made changes in its executive staff. 
George F. Brown, founder of the firm 
in 1916, was elected to the newly created 
post of chairman of the board. Cameron 
Brown, previously executive vice presi- 
dent, is now president and _ treasurer. 
Other officers of the agency who were 
elected are Park L. Brown, Louis W. 
Biegler, Alan J. Carey, and Martin T. 
Archer, vice presidents, and Baird 

Brown, secretary. 

Martin T. Archer, vice president in 
charge of the New York office, was 
elected to the board to ‘fill a vacancy 
created by increasing the number of 
directors from eight to nine. Mr. Archer 
will continue to manage the affairs of 
Brown & Sons in New York and the 
East, a position which he has held for 
three years. He joined the firm in 
1949 and assumed charge about a year 
later. 

The directors include all the officers 
and Neal V. Diller, vice president of the 
Adelle Candy Co., San Francisco, and 
Matthew Devine, Chicago, resident part- 
ner of Cresap, McCormick and Paget, 
Management Engineers. 

Geo. F. Brown & Sons are one of the 
nation’s largest correspondents for un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s London. They also 
act as nationwide underwriting managers 
for the Interstate Fire & Casualty of 
Illinois. In addition to the offices in 
Chicago and New York, branches are 
maintained in Phoenix, Denver, Atlanta, 
and Lexington, Ky. 


N. Y. Insurance Society 


Agents and Brokers Course 


The fall term for agents and brokers 
at the School of Insurance will begin 
on September 9 of the Insurance Society 
of New York. Classes are held Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays from 
6:00 to 8:00 P.M. Instructors of the 
School of Insurance are employes of 
the insurance companies who not only 
have teaching ability but also handle or 
supervise daily that material which they 
teach at night. 

The passing ratio of those who take 
the New York State Examination re- 
flects the success of having practical 
men teach this material. Registrations 
are now being taken at the offices of the 
School, 2nd floor, 16 Liberty Street, or 
call Digby 4-0410 for further informa- 
tion. 





Must there always be a 
“Quid pro quo?” 


That’s Latin for “You do something for 
me and I'll come across for you.” But we're 
always anxious to help brokers, whether 
we see dollars in the immediate offing or 
not. Just feel free at any time to ask us 
questions on coverages — even those we 
may not write. 

Perhaps enough of you will like our 


JAFFE AGENCY, 
oh, 





brand of service sufficiently to come back 
again with business which will help pay 
the rent. In any event, the door is always 
open for everybody, and we’re never too 
busy to talk things over. Will you drop 
in on us? 


VAULAINCE 


45 JOHN STREET « NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-8900 
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AGENTS IN TEXAS WARNED 


Against Practice of Alte Altering Basic Policy 
Provisions in Financing or Deferred 
Payment Agreements 
Garland A. Smith, Texas Casualty In- 
surance Commissioner, announced that 
“some agents, general agents and car- 
riers” have been executing “various 
types of premium financing notes or 
deferred premium agreements, contain- 
ing provisions which attempt to alter 
basic provisions of the casualty or auto- 

mobile contract.” 

The Commissioner called attention of 
the agents, general agents, and carriers 
to the section of the Texas Insurance 
Code which requires the filing of plans 
and endorsements with the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners and warns 
them that violation of the provisions 
of article 5.06, chapter 5, Texas Insur- 
ance Code may subject them to a revoca- 
tion of license to sell insurance in 
Texas. 

The Commissioner issued the same 
warning concerning efforts to alter the 
basic provisions concerning workmen's 
compensation insurance, citing Article 
5.57, Chapter 5 of the Texas Insurance 
Code 

Accompanying the warnings is the 
statement that “Companies or agents 
are free to enter into agreements, but 
such notes or agreements may not alter 
any provision of casualty or automobile 
policy,” and are not to be attached to the 
policies. 


Albright College Insurance 
Courses Being Offered 


The property and casualty insurance 
courses to be offered during 1953-1954 by 
Albright College, at Reading, Pa., in- 
clude a class in preparation for the Parts 
“A,” “B,” and “C” examinations leading 
to ‘the final certificate of the Insurance 
Institute of America and a class in 
preparation for the Part II CPCU ex- 
amination conducted by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc. 

The national examinations of the In- 
surance Institute are given twice a year, 
in January and in May. The CPCU ex- 
aminations are conducted nationally each 
June. Both courses will be taught princi- 
pally by members of the Middle Atlantic 
Chapter of CPCU’s. Classes begin Sep- 
tember 8. 

The new educational program of the 
Insurance Institute of America, ae 
for the first time in January, 1953, 
composed of three examinations hit 
lead to the award of the Insurance In- 
stitute Certificate. These three new ex- 
aminations are identified as “A,” “B,” 
and “C,” and each is three hours in 
length. 


Oakley Executive Secretary 
Of Maryland Agents’ Assn. 


President J. George Eisenberger of the 
Maryland Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., announces that action has 
been taken by the directors to consoli- 
date the positions of executive secretary- 
treasurer and manager effective Septem- 
ber 1. 

C. K. (Jack) Oakley, who was man- 
ager, has been appointed executive secre- 
tary-treasurer with offices at 8-10 South 
Street, Baltimore. George S. Robertson, 
former executive secretary-treasurer, has 
been retained by the association as con- 
sultant and advisor. 
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: An analysis of injuries to the lower back shows that over 50% occur while 
- persons are lifting. Whether lifting is part of your job—or whether you just FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
‘ do it occasionally around the home—a good rule to remember is to bend your Insurance Company takes its name ‘ 
c knees and keep your back straight. Your leg muscles are stronger than your from the famous volcano, which 
a back muscles. “though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
e From that day to this—through 
2 wars, conflagrations and depres- 
: sions—no policyholder has ever 
. z& I NA INSI IRAN( ‘E GRO IP suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY * THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. obligations. 
1 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
This adverti: t also Bp in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 
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Income Taxes. 


Fire Insurance Experience 
Country-wide and New York State Aggregates 1948-1952 


The accompanying tables have been compiled by the New York Insurance Department from Insurance Expense Exhibits filed by 
companies licensed to do business in New York. These tables show country-wide earned premiums and incurred losses on a net pre. 
miums basis (after reinsurance). New York State loss ratios for 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1952 are on a direct basis (before reinsurance), 

For the years 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1952 the tabulations include figures of both fire and casualty insurers writing fire insurance, 
The columnar arrangement of expense groups has been changed to conform with the revised form of Insurance Expense Exhibit. 

Because of fluctuations in premium volume from year to year, expense ratios have been adjusted so as to relate certain types of 
expense to written premiums in order to present more accurate results. It will also be noted that expense ratios do not include Federal 
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Underwriting Ratios 


Country-wide 


Claim Comm. Other 


Expenses Analysis 


—New York State— 












troit may cost domestic and foreign in- 









other offices. There was no use and occu- 


covers, and by London Lloyd’s. 
Because this fire spread-so disastrously 


Losses Gen. Taxes & Direct Losses 
Net premiums incurred Exp. Net gain exp. to to acq. to exp.to fees to premiums incurred 
written earned to earned (adj.)+ (adj.)+ earned written earned earned written earned to earned 
1948 $970,185,634 $867,012,493 48.3 46.4 5.8 2.8 24.7 3.6 12.0 3.3 $100,128, 226 45.6 
1949 1,003,522,910 936,198,726 40.7 46.0 13.3 2A f 24.6 7.0 8.3 3.4 *115,905,872 39.0 
1950 1,075,544,241 970,732,739 40.3 46.6 13.1 2.8 24:5 7.0 8.7 3.6 *114,026,804 39.4 
1951 1,173,004,467 1,049,752,708 44.3 46.5 9.2 2.7 24.4 7.1 8.7 3.6 *127,738,154 48.3 
1952 1,152,826,393 1,110,072,749 43.7 46.7 9.6 3.0 24.7 6.8 8.7 3.5 *138,478,632 46.5 
6 
Mutual Companies 
1948 $115,945,450 $104,486,099 37.3 37.6 25.1 2.0 13.6 5.2 14.1 2.7 $8,254.782 43.5 
1949 126,701,320 116,185,436 33.2 36.9 29.9 2.3 13.4 9.3 9.1 2.8 *9,498,684 34.2 
1950 138,178,697 124,572,804 31.1 37.2 31.7 2.1 13.7 9.3 9.5 2.6 *11,367,779 32.2 
1951 159,971,998 140,921,541 34.7 38.1 27.2 2.3 14.5 9.5 9.1 2.7 *12,620,664 34.9 
1952 167,801,289 153,950,919 34.4 37.6 28.0 2.3 14.8 9.1 8.8 2.6 13,738,591 40.7 
Factory Mutuals 
1948 $82,668,958 $66,050,948 22.1 12.9 65.0 4 — a 10.4 a0 $7,605,315 12.7 
1949 72,423,106 70,057,896 9.5 12.9 77.6 3 9 2.7 7.9 44 *9,743,718 4.9 
1950 71,564,514 70,008,629 22.9 13.6 63.5 8 1 3.2 8.4 ak *6,365,508 41.2 
1951 98,223,843 79,759,225 18.7 14.3 67.0 6 7 3.0 8.6 1.4 *9,794,870 21.9 
1952 94,201,880 87,191,525 14.8 13.3 71.9 6 4 2.8 8.2 1.3 *9 258,122 30.1 
e 
Reciprocals 
1948 $8,168,324 $6.729,550 26.8 41.3 31.9 9 8 1.0 35.8 2.8 $970,134 39.4 
1949 7,392,838 7,012,076 39.6 34.5 25.9 1.0 16.4 6.2 8.2 2.7 *867,006 39.2 
1950 6,884,341 6,881,426 42.6 38.3 19.1 2.6 14.6 6.8 11.2 3.1 *958,965 42.8 
1951 7,721,722 7,134,383 38.7 38.1 23.2 2.4 13.2 7.5 11.4 3.6 *1,506,898 28.4 
1952 7,220,607 7,067,150 37.9 39.7 22.4 2.4 15.1 7.9 11.6 2.7 *1,505,823 34.4 
Ad Premium C i 
vance Premium Co-operatives 
1948 $3,428,654 $3,072,031 48.3 43.4 8.3 3.0 14.6 2.6 21.6 1.6 $2,452,502 48.6 
1949 4,006,969 3,444,944 49.0 41.4 9.6 4.2 14.0 13.7 eat: 1.8 *3,946,248 47.2 
1950 4,206,740 3,867,349 49.2 43.4 7.4 4.4 15.9 12.0 8.8 2.3 *4,628,861 48.8 
1951 4,279,305 3,997,472 41.9 43.9 14.2 4.0 15.9 11.4 10.1 2.5 *4,383,813 43.5 
1952 4,719,050 4,195,677 45.3 44.3 10.4 4.7 17.2 21.7 8.7 2.0 *4,674,897 44.7 
Rei C i 
einsurance Wompanies 
1948 $63,041,876 $61,667,398 52.5 43.9 3.6 2.0 39.0 1 2.2 6 $6,431,315 47.9 
1949 71,902,842 64,722,060 42.4 47.1 10.5 1.9 41.9 1.5 1.5 3 *151,906 24.6 
1950 76,067,935 69,644,711 42.0 45.0 13.0 1.8 40.6 7 1.8 5b *161,501 54.5 
1951 81,591,862 76,349,226 45.6 45.1 9.3 1.9 40.6 of: 1.8 my *226,345 53.7 
1952 86,435,649 82,775,861 46.1 47.5 6.4 2.0 43.3 6 1.5 = *26,831 32.4 
+ These ratios show results before consideration of Federal Income Tax. 
* New York State premiums earned for 1949, 1950 and 1951,are on a direct basis 
General Motors Insurance surers close to $33,000,000. There was pancy insurance carried. Through ex- ina steel plant it is expected there will 
$28,000,000 insurance in the Factory In- cess covers the FIA net loss will be far be more demand in the future for more 
Oss a eac ES EE vine : : »elow the gross figure with the difference sprinkler protection for areas which do 
L M y R h 33,000,000 urance Association through the Detroit bel w tl oss f ith the diff i i f | 
Destruction by fire of the General eee A ROS al carried by individual members of the not contain combustible materials and 
ae ore wes nsurance Agency and also $4,000,000 FIA, through participation in excess for fire doors that will break present 
Motors transmission division near De-  pyilder’s risks coverage through two 


long unbroken factory areas. This plant 
covered 40 acres and had no fire walls. 
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Inselman on Marine Reinsurance Abroad 
(Continued from Page 27) $153 Million in 1952 
carrying vessel would otherwise not be LOSSES PAID $101,400,000 
directly liable may be recovered from 5 —__— j 
the carrying vessel indirectly. Premiums Sent Abroad Up Nearly 4% 
While Losses Recovered Dropped 
Text of New Clause e : 6%; 84% of Premiums to British 
by “To protect assureds in such instances, American insurance companies paid ‘ 
res marine insurers in this market adopted a net premiums of $152,900,000 to foreign 
‘Both to Blame Collision Clause’ in the reinsurers in 1952, according to figures 
2). policy which reads as follows : released by the* Department of Com- , 


“Where goods are shipped under a Bill of 

-e, Lading containing the so-called “Both to Blame 
Collision” Clauses, these assurers agree as to 

all losses covered by this insurance, to indemnify 

the assured for this policy’s proportion of any 

of amount (not exceeding the amount insured) 
which the assured may be legally bound to pay 


merce. Recovery of losses against this 
amount was $100,700,000, resulting in net 
foreign dollar receipts of $52,200,000 
from reinsurance of U. S. risks. This is 
an increase of nearly 29% over 1951 
receipts. 

Studies made by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Office of Business Economics 
and Office of International Trade re 
vea'ed that reinsurance premiums trans 
ferred to foreign companies in 1952 
were about 4% above those of 195], 
when they totaled $147,200,000, and have 
risen in each year since 1949. 

However, losses recovered in 1952 from 


to the shipowners under such clause. In the 
ral event that such liability is asserted the assured 
agree to notify these assurers who shall have 
the right at their own cost and expense to defend 
the assured against such claim. 

“To put it in simple language, the 
decision denied the right of the vessel 
as a common carrier to use the both to 
blame clause in bills of lading as a sword 
to exact from the cargo owner a portion 


— of its recovery from the non- carrying - : H . . 
colliding vessel to which the cargo owner poe ar Misha catage ot boi eo eee 
ed has an unquestioned right under the 6% below the $106,800,000 of 1951, when 

law.” high losses were paid on windstorm 
ed aie disasters occurring in the latter part of 


Mr. Inselman described formation in 
1939 and operation of the American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsuranc e Exchange 


i 1950. 
y 

{ and the Government’s war risk insurance 

3 

) 


Reinsurance to U. S. 

Premiums on reinsurance assumed by 
American reinsurers from foreign com 
panies continued relatively — al 
though reinsurance is placed in the we 
market from a large number of foreig 
countries. Net premiums received from 
about 42 foreign countries in 1952 
amounted to $21,400,000 against payments 
for losses to foreign insurance com- 


program during the war and then com- 
mented on the stand-by legislation now 
existing to provide emergency war risk 
insurance on vessels and also on cargoes 
and aviation risks. Continuing he stated: 


Hull Syndicate 








, “Cognizant of the necessity for a panies of $13,200,000. 

2 large marine insurance market in the British reinsurers have traditionally 

2 United States for the insurance of handled the bulk of American needs for 

) American ocean-going vessels and in foreign reinsurance. In 1952. British 

7 view of the large liabilities involved in companies received $129,300,000, or about 
this type of insurance requiring ex- 84% of the reinsurance premiums paid 
tensive insuring facilities, a hull syndi- abroad. 
cate was formed in 1920 by marine in- The Department of Commerce said 
terests in this market at the request that with additional insurance protection 
of the Committee on the Merchant required to cover present-day inflated 

7 Marine and Fisheries of the House of values and replacement costs of inven- 

) Representatives. tories and capit il assets, the availability 

) ‘This syndicate whose membership has of the British reinsurance — is of 

grown meantime since inception now continuing importance to U. S. insurance 
comprises about 81 domestic and ad- companies. _ ; 

L mitted companies largely operating to- Net premiums paid on _ reinsurance 
gether as one integrated unit to provide ceded abroad totaled $149,000,000 for 
insuring facilities on a large scale with- fire-marine and casualty companies and 
in the framework of the American mar- $3,900,000 million for life during 1952. 
ket to strengthen the underwriting : : Losses recovered from abroad were 

{ structure. There are good winds and bad winds. $98,200,000 for fire-marine and casualty 

“The formative days presented many . . ee m0 and $2,500,000 for life. 

: problems but in 1942 and following the There Ss good insurance and bad insurance. Net premiums received on reinsurance 

devastating attack on Pearl Harbor the a Beh Pag * d ass assumed from abroad were $20,600,000 

American market faced a crucial period Bad” insurance is insurance which is in- on fire-marine and casualty and $800,000 

q when the intensive U-boat campaign : on life. Losses paid abroad were $12,- 
along our coast resulted in numerous sufficient, below-the-value of a home or contents 600,000 on fire-marine and casualty and 
losses in amounts sufficiently large to or perhaps non-existent in certain coverages. $600,000 on life. 

Stagger the im: igination. Swiftly and P 
ie ye gat ag ol hl ony Alone This year’s unusual tornado weather is driving N. J. Agents Plan Campaign 

accumulated from inception by the syndi- . : W 

. cate were seriously impaired but suc- this “point” home. Coal cedinbenerengeren 7 ‘eek 

cessful counter measures by the Allies =i lans for a statewide observance of 

| restored a degree of balance to the pic- Fire Prevention Week, October 4-10, 
ture not too long after the initial impact. were made pe W = “' the etc e 

“Having regained the equilibrium after committee of the New Jersey Associa- 
this nearly fatal coedinee the syndi- tion of Insurance Agents. The monthly 
cate has progressively undergone note- meeting was held at the summer_home 
peo bin PRET MOREE ¢ its wings to @ of a a as - ms -_ H. itd 
embrace within the orbit of its opera- enbach, with 5S. 5. Olland presiding 
tion the insuring of foreign flag vessels. —— Association members are spearheading 





The measure of the activities of the = local observances through fire safety 
syndicate in projecting itself into this Peet 2CtveCe committees, working in cooperation with 4, 
field may best be illustrated by a recent municipal officials, representatives of 
report stating that the American market fire departments, civic and educational 


now has in force insurance on more CASUALTY * FIRE * MARINE « SURETY groups, schools, churches and_ simi 


than one thousand foreign flag vessels 8, N.Y agencies. 
comprising ten or more nationalities. 150 WILKE oF, Oem eee °°. NV. Fire Prevention Week has been dedi- 





“To further illustrate the broadened ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY cated by Presidential proclamation for 
activities of the American market in GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE the past 34 years. Originally started as 
the field of foreign flag vessels both the COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE “clean-up” campaigns, it was found that 
‘Queen Elizabeth’ and the ‘Queen Mary’ COMPANY LTD, © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY as a result of such activity there were 
are insured for more than $6,000,000 each S fewer fires, and “clean-up day” developed 
in this market. When the liner ‘United into Fire Prevention Week. 


States’ was launched and properly took 
its place as the Queen of the American DIES 
merchant marine, the American market Archibald D. Jamieson, 65, Chief In 
was sufficiently extensive enough to offer surance Examiner with the Canadian 
facilities in the vast sum of many mil- Government, died in Toronto. He was 


lions, substantially large for any group graduate of Victoria College in 1915. He 
to insure on a single risk.” is survived by his widow and three sons. 


A. D. JAMIESON DIES 
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Individual Coverage Approach and 





have forms for presenting a _ survey. 
Trade publications sell them at a rea- 
sonable price. 

“In selecting your prospects, do not 
overlook the many personal risks which 
deserve your services and will take less 


Survey Selling Discussed by Lelli time to survey ae the commercial 


Ways in which an agent may become 
more efficient in selling through modern- 
izing his present methods and taking 
inventory of his “merchandise” and _cus- 
tomers were presented by Urban M. Lelli, 
secretary of the Phoenix - Connecticut 
Group, in a talk this* week before the 
Wyoming Insurance Agents Association 
at Cheyenne. 

“Every time a loss occurs that is not 
recoverable or only partially recoverable 
under a policy that could have been 
covered for or without an additional 
premium, it spells poor public relation- 
ship for all of us in the business,” Mr. 
Lelli stated. “Every time this happens, 
whether the loss is paid or not, it in- 
creases the public antipathy. What are 
we going to do about it? 

“During the past 20 years a number 
of companies, including our own group, 
contributed generously toward the edu- 
cation of not only their salaried field- 
men, but agents as well, in the proper 
selling of insurance. The agents’ associa- 
tions have been very active in this work. 

Two Organized Sales Programs 

ul would like to discuss two organized 
sal les programs, Use of either or both 
will result in a better insured public in 
your communities. 

“One is the individual coverage ap- 
proach. This involves a thorough study 
of the particular policy selected, a sin- 
cere belief on the part of the agent of 
its need in his community, a careful re- 
view of the rating formula and its vari- 
ations between a Heversey and finally the 
compiling of a list of carefully selected 
prospects who appear to need the cov- 
erage. 

“Very few agents can devote all of 
their time to selling; therefore, a defi- 
nite plan for solicitation per day or 
week must be established and regularly 
executed and a written record made of 
each interview. Usually a sales progress 
record card is kept for each prospect,’ 
Mr. Lelli observed. 

Individual Coverage Approach 

“Some of the many adv: intages of this 
plan over the ‘hit or miss’ method of 
iiing are: 

“l1— Frequent presentations of the 
same contract to varied industries or in- 
dividuals in a comparatively short time 
add to your familiarity of policy condi- 
tions and increase your confidence and 
enthusiasm; 

“2—It identifies you as a student of 
your business capable of solving insur- 
ance problems; 

“3— Advances you from order taking 
to constructive selling; 

“4— Excellent returns from your 
forts plus diversification of business 
your agency; 

“5— You have a self-imposed quota, 
not only as to the number of people to 
call on, but also as to time allocated 
to the study of insurance and interviews. 
Almost invariably quotas are set for us 
by others. The outstanding agents are 
those who set up their own quotas and 
constantly exceed them. 

“Some of you may feel that after a 
short time you will have exhausted your 
contacts and contracts. Regardless of 
the size of your community, I urge you 
to dispel this feeling. : 

Bailee Coverages 

“There are hundreds of firms in Wyo- 
ming with bailee responsibilities. When 
customers entrust their property to these 
bailees, thy expect to have their per- 
sonal belongings improved and returned. 
If a serious loss occurs and hundreds 
of customers are involved, it is a major 
catastrophe for the bailee without ade- 
quate insurance. 

“You can imagine what a couple of 
hundred men and women will say about 
a bailee who cannot return their prop- 
erty or ocenibele compensate them. Many 
years of building up a business will be 
at stake, and in addition, the bailee will 
be subject to subrogation claims from 
companies that pay his customers under 


e #3 
Io 


; : risks. The average premium return is 
their policies—a serious situation,” stated ess for personal surveys, but experience 
Mr. Lelli. ; of many agents shows the savings in 

“Some dry cleaners, laundries, rug hours and the long time retention of per- 
cleaners, and furriers have adequate pro- sonal accounts so acquired pays excel- 
tection. Many have inadequate limits, lent dividends. 


and some are not insured. There are Five Steps in Selling a Survey 
many other concerns that have property “There are certain steps in the pro- 
caitheasiet to — needing protection of duction of any survey and analysis. 
ey  Saaer Ae operators who rent hind rag 4 ~~ ag elif ees: ee = 
=e desired, but will follow more or less in 
Pe to individuals for the storage of thi, order. First, is the interview with 
TOOK the client or prospective client during 
“7D : — < - : "s ree 
2 capa woe sigyiocin aged “aguas which time a thorough check is made as 
CTS) CURE CELL Seas - fas to exposures and risks. In the case of 
> his is 7 ] = - 4 y , . » % SG et ae et wer 
7 enews egal ed; corporate clients, this information should 
“4— Outb a aa th ae be obtained only from a competent ex- 
a — iphone tile supe: ecutive. It is most important that the 
wg Sn Li anit -- + I fact finder be used in the obtaining of 
9. Sfucina® Gadtenens acicatiaiaamith meron a that ene is omitted 
potas of Paani a tern: ‘ which should be investigate 
Co Hares ag gpa cig “Second, is the physical inspection of 
(farm and eee oe mR ana * the property involved. It is our feeling 
‘)— Veteraavinas (roany ce ore that competent advise is not possible 
i di to treating fi ); : without a high degree of familiarity with 
mal i atin eine ther ce; Ue, Physical risks’ involved,” “Mr. ell 
: told the agents. 
“11 Foundries and machine shops “Third, | it is necessary to obtain the 
ee, coh te se ge thy existing policies for comparison and 
2.—Printers, book binderies, and gq é . Bee eas. 
: - hess 1ecking. At the same time, it is wise 
ecg Bort? aay be Bags. crane at to get proper authorization for checking 
pee Py : iastegi : * rates, arranging for appraisals and such 
Peer he 1 oe t ae, See ate it] engineering work as may be required. 
ie bailee policy is available with or . ; 
without limits of liability.* * * “op gaa nae gp pc 
Survey Selling ee eee a 
“The other organized selling program P'ctec W Se nO bp a Oma 
cs knows a8 “Sarees Reling” A cam. > ee make a definite appointment for 
plete survey is an exact determination this purpose—atter business hours. if 
of a firm's or sadindials ansurnce soe You must have sufficient time 
needs. It involves a detailed study of al] 107, Proper Presentation. It is possible to 
exposures and analysis of existing poli- make an excellent analysis, but by lack 
of technique on delivery or the use of 


cies of insurance with recommendations 2 ear Rec e L ERNOT gae aRRE 
lice sure s and phrase: 

for necessary corrections. Reductions or Pet OE al ceer ASR ie tial cy le SiN Sef 
: the advice you are about to give will be 


eliminations of certain coverages should : 
be made with the same consideration as spoiled. Each need of the client should 
the introduction of new forms of protec- be carefully checked against existing 
tion. The objectives,” stated Mr. Lelli, coverage and an attempt made to receive 
Follow: acceptance or rejection of the changes 
- Protect capital structure; recommended. : P 1 
Adequacy of existing insurance; Fifth, robs the final step. After all 
Fst sured exposures; changes desired have been made, it is 
“4— Definite plan for immediate and "portant that the property owner be 
future requirements; given written confirmation of all changes 
“§__ Facilitate potential loss adjust- approved and being made as well as 
eka - confirmation of the handling of those 
“A first class survey gives you a defi- recommendations on which action is de- 
nite insurance program to develop. You ferred tll aes future date. Obviously 
know exactly what forms of insurance the insurance record sheets should be 
are needed and you can concentrate ‘¢done to show the status of all cover- 
upon selling them. Many agents believe @8°5 er 
the survey and analysis plan of soliciting Analysis Presentation 
insurance and retaining old accounts, “Your analysis presentation to the 
personal and commercial, is the most property owner, individual or commercial, 
e ffec tive competitive weapon available. should be as a minimum in four sections 
“The modern supplies for the making as follows: 
of surveys organizes and makes easier “]—Jnsurance record and expiration 
the work of analyzing insurance policies calendar; 
and needs of the pronerty owner and “2 Anz ilysis section involving present 
simplifies the presentation of the results policies as they protect existing expo- 
of the survey to the policyholder. sures. The comments under this division 
“Many companies and agencies now’ are based on facts secured through in- 
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Tickets Going Fast For 
CPCU Phila. Luncheon 


Registrations are coming in steadily 
for the All Industry luncheon annually 
sponsored by the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters, 
which will be a feature of the annual 
meeting at Philadelphia. The luncheon 
is scheduled for noon on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 17. 

General Frank L. Howley, famed a 
commandant of the US. Military Gert 
ernment in Berlin from 1945 to 1949 and 
now vice chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, will address the more than 1,000 
persons attending the luncheon. Insur- 
ance Commissioner Leslie of Pennsyl- 
vania will be among the guests, and 
Dr. Harry J. Loman, dean of the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, will confer CPCU designa- 
tions on those who successfully com- 
pleted the examinations. 


Farwell Rhodes Managing 
Editor of “Rough Notes” 


Appointment of Farwell Rhodes, Jr,, 
as managing editor of “Rough Notes” 
magazine is announced by James R, 
Gregory, vice president and editor of 
the Rough Notes Company at Indianap- 
olis. Mr. Rhodes, who will assume his 
new duties September 14, succeeds W. B 
Rudy. James R. Gregory is editor of 
the magazine which covers the fire, 
casualty and surety insurance fields. 

Mr. Rhodes has been a member of 
The Star editorial staff for over 10 
years, beginning as a police reporter in 
February, 1943. The new “Rough Notes” 
managing editor also formerly worked 
on the editorial staffs of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and the Franklin 
(Ind.) Evening Star. He is a 1942 gradu- 
at of Franklin College. 


UGA Golf Meet Sept. 25 
The Underwriters Golf Association 
will hold its fall tournament at the 
Wykagyl Country Club, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., on Friday, September 25. Mem- 
bers may bring eligible guests, with the 
guest fee remaining at $15. 





spection of the premises, including valua- 
tion of same when necessary, and the 
fact finder questions answered by the 
property owner at the time of inspection. 
The existing policies are reviewed and 
compared to the requirements of the 
property owner developed as indicated. 
Any changes as to amount of insurance, 
term, budget, or kind of insurance are 
treated under this division; 
Recommendations 

“3— Recommendations section which 
is confined to the important uninsured 
exposures and is presented in the order 
of your strongest recommendations ‘first. 
In each recommendation all possibilities 
of loss should be portrayed together with 
the type of insurance that will properly 
protect the exposure. Copy of policy 
form and cost may be included. 

“Loss prevention engineering reports 
(compensation and liability lines), fire 
rate engineering reports, and when a 
summary sheet additional costs and sav- 
ings is deemed essential, can be placed in 
the rear portion of the recommendations 
section. 

“4 — The other possibilities of loss sec- 
tion contains a memorandum of all unin- 
sured exposures that were not treated in 
a detailed sales effort under recommen- 
dations. 

“Sometimes we see elaborately com- 
piled surveys drawn up in such a manner 
that no busy executive will read it. Why? 
In an endeavor to impress the recipient, 
the survey contains all the technical 
information of the contracts themselves. 
Instead, why not suggest that the busy 
executive read each policy? The presen- 
tation must be in language he under- 
stands and in a manner that will make it 
easy reading. The contract, its benefits 
and restrictions, and the principal fea- 
tures must be accurately explained, but 
there is no need to recite every clause 
of the contract.” 
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Inselman Outlines Developments of 


American Marine Insurance Market 


Important developments in the ocean 
marine insurance field were reviewed by 
George Inselman, assistant manager of 
the Marine Office of America in New 
York, when he addressed the annual 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Insurance Section in Boston this 
week. He stressed the importance of cur- 
tailing restrictions on the free flow of 
international insurance when he said: 

“The essential necessity of free and 
unfettered marine insurance in the world 
markets to facilitate the movement of 
goods in foreign trade needs no emphasis 
to those engaged in the business of 
exchanging goods among nations. One 
of the underlying and necessary devices 
serving to further foreign trade is the 
customary form of marine insurance 
policy internationally understood and ac- 
cepted by merchants and_ bankers 
throughout the world. 

“Marring the picture, however, are the 
nationalistic tendencies on the part of 
certain countries toward the elimination 
of a free marine insurance market giv- 
ing rise to distortions and complications 
not conducive to the promotion of 
foreign trade. In one instance, this 
myopic closed door attitude had report- 
edly resulted in economic imbalances of 
rather serious proportions. 


Conference Efforts 


“In an endeavor to clarify the position 
in countries embracing these  short- 
sighted policies certain business interests 
within the orbit of the West Hemisphere 
have joined together and_ established 
what is known as the Hemispheric In- 
surance Conference meeting periodically 
in countries of its members for purpose 
of fostering and promoting ‘open door’ 
policies with respect to marine insur- 
ance. 

“Under date of May 12, the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., New York, 
reported that the Economic and Social 
Council of the United States adopted 
a resolution protesting discrimination in 
transport insurance. 

“In the Japanese Treaty recently 
signed at Tokyo on April 2, 1953, a non 
discrimination clause was included which 
it is anticipated will very likely set the 
pattern for future commmercial treaties 
entered into with foreign nations,’ Mr. 
Inselman continued. “Moreover, it is re- 
ported from Washington that foreign 
discrimination against American marine 
insurance companies has been attacked 
on two Senatorial fronts in view of 
which something of a concrete nature 
may emerge to neutralize the nation- 
alistic trend. 

“The new found freedom achieved 
within recent years in certain liberated 
areas was accompanied in many cases 
by flagr ant demonstrations and disorder 
resulting in the utter disregard for the 
property rights of others giving rise to 
conditions which reportedly left the au- 
thorities largely ineffective. What pre- 
viously fell into the category of ordinary 
theft and pilferage had grown into mob 
depredations. Marine underwriters insur- 
ing goods in transit to these places suf- 
fered heavy losses which were reflected 
in materially higher insurance rates. 

“Recent reports from these foreign 
lands indicate some betterment in a 
rather spotty way. Viewing it in an 
optimistic light and given time these 
disturbed conditions should clear up par- 
ticularly as the initial enthusiasm of the 
people spends itself and the full realiza- 
tion strikes home that the basic essential 
of a fundamentally free society is the 


Hanks 


GEORGE INSELMAN 


maintenance of a high degree of law and 
order, 


Theft and Pilferage Losses 


“Losses by theft and pilferage par- 
ticularly on cargoes of a theft appeal 
nature continue to pose a problem for 
marine insurers. But it must be ad- 
mitted that theft and pilferage losses of 
a rather prolific scope have also created 
a domestic problem in view of which 
and in recognition of the existence of 
this evil certain steamship companies, in- 
surance companies, truckmen and ware- 
housemen in New York City, joined to- 
gether to form what is now known as 
the Security Bureau under the guidance 
of a capable investigator, one of the 
purposes of the bureau being to im- 
plement and cooperate with local au- 
thorities in a combined effort to combat 
this problem in the Port of New York 
and the results have been encouraging. 
It is said that the Security Bureau is 
co-operating with local authorities in 
Philadelphia, Boston and elsewhere, and 
to good advantage according to results,” 
Mr. Inselman said. 

“One of the post-war problems which 
reached rather acute stages was the 
question of inadequate packing. Higher 
costs for labor, wood and kindred things 
which go into the overall cost of packing 
gave rise to lower standards of export 
packing which in turn seriously aug- 
mented marine insurance losses by 
pilferage, damages, etc., Complaints from 
foreign buyers reached our Department 
of Commerce to the degree where a 
representative of that Department came 
to New York and served notice at a 
meeting comprising groups representing 
marine insurance, steampship companies, 
merchants and others that unless steps 
were taken to remedy the situation strict 
packing standards adopted during the 
late war by the Government might be 
imposed on the export trade by legisla- 
tion, 

“To combat the problem a packaging 
committee of the Maritime Exchange 
was formed consisting of representatives 
of the industries aforestated and im- 
provement resulted although this is one 
of the facets of the business that re- 
quires a high degree of what might be 
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Capt. Holden Made Rear Admiral 


Captain Edward C. Holden, Jr., USNR, 
widely recognized maritime authority 
with 35 years in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
was sworn in as a Rear Admiral in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve August 20 at the 
headquarters of the Third Naval District, 
90 Church Street, New York City. In 
civilian life Rear Admiral Holden is vice 
president of the United States Protection 
and Indemnity Agency, Inc., of New 
York City. 

Both the U. S. Naval Reserve and the 
Merchant Marine Naval Reserve have 


figured in Captain Holden’s service 
career. He is a combat veteran of two 


World Wars and _ survivor of the 
torpedoing and sinking of the USS 
“Covington” in World War I. In World 


War II he was decorated with the Legion 
of Merit with Combat “V” for heroism 
at Okinawa. He commanded the attack 
transport USS “Starlight” and partici- 
pated in several major amphibious as- 
saults and landings in the Pacific. Near 
the close of the’ war Captain Holden 
commissioned and commanded the trans- 
port USS “Admiral W. S. Sims.” 
Admiral Holden is a director of the 
Navy League, New York Council, and a 
member of the bar in New York and 
Massachusetts; the Maritime Law Asso- 
ciation; International Law Institute; the 
Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York; the Propeller Club of the 
United States; the Marine Society of 
the Port of New York; the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the Reserve Officers’ 
Association. He is also a past president 
of the Council of American Master 
Mariners and Past Commander of the 
American Legion Robert L. Hague Mer- 





termed eternal vigilance to keep it on 
a level keel. 
Competition Lowers Rates _ 

“Attributable to highly competitive 
conditions both at home and abroad, 
marine insurance rates on ocean cargo 
have reached what is probably the low 
in the past decade. The contraction of 
foreign trade along with enlarged and 
expanded insurance facilities both here 
and abroad has produced a competitive 
situation on cargo insurance probably 
without precedent. 

“Pertinent to the ocean cargo insur- 
ance field the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered a decision in 
April, 1952 (343 US 236) in the case of 
the steamer ‘Esso Belgium’ holding in- 
valid the Both to Blame Collision clause 
incorporated in bills of lading by many 
carriers in 1937. The clause reads as 
follows: 

“If the ship comes into collision with another 
ship as a result of the negligence of the other 
ship and any act, neglect or default of the 
Master, mariner, pilot or the servants of the 
carrier in the navigation or in the management 
of the ship, the owners of the goods carried 
hereunder will indemnify the carrier against all 
loss or liability to the other or non-carrying 
ship or her owners in so far as such loss or 
liability represents loss of, or damage to, or 
any claim whatsoever of the owners of said 
goods, paid or payable by the other or non- 
carrying ship or her owners to the owners of 
said goods and set-off, recouped or recovered by 
the other or non-carrying ship or her owners, 
as part of their claim against the carrying ship 
or carrier. , 

“The purpose of this clause was to 
overcome the result brought about by 
the law in the United States with re- 
spect to bloth to blame collision cases 
under which cargo losses for which the 
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CAPT. EDWARD C. HOLDEN, JR. 


chant Marine Industries Post, New York. 

He has been particularly active in the 
development of the Merchant Marine 
Naval Reserve as an arm of the U 
Navy in the National defense structure. 

In a message received at headquarters 
of the Third Naval District, New York 
City, Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of 
the Navy, congratulated Captain Holden 
on his promotion to the rank of Rear 
Admiral in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. 


690 Marine War Risk 
Binders Issued by Govt. 


As of July 17 a total of 690 marine war 
risk hull insurance binders had been 
issued, 623 protection and indemnity ma- 
rine war risk binders had been issued, 
and 568 binders had been issued on crew 
life insurance, including personal effects, 
for a total of 1881 such binders. 

The figures are announced by William 
H. Lane, Maritime Administration in- 
surance chief, and covered operations 
from the September 16, 1952, date on 
which the standby Government marine 
war risk insurance program went into 
effect until July 17, 1953. 

A report to Congress on the status of 
the program as of June 30 showed that 
on that date $115,875 had been received 
in binder fees. 

A marine insurance company syndi- 
cate appointed by the Maritime Admin- 
istration, the American War Risk Agen- 
cy, handles sale and issuance of the 
binders. 

The report to Congress said that work 
is going forward on the program for 
war-risk insurance on cargoes. Mean- 
while no applications for war-risk insur- 
ance on American vessels under con- 
struction in shipyards in the United 
States had been received as of June 30. 
This particular program was announced 
on March 4 


ROBERT C. TUCKER DEAD 
Robert Clifford Tucker, a representa- 
tive of the Travelers Insurance Co. for 
_ past 32 years, died recently in Erie, 
a. 
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Compromise Auto Plan 
To Break Impasse 


BUREAU MEMBERS ' APPROVE 
Embraces About Eight Classifications 
But Not Merit Rating; Will Lose 


No Time in Filing 


A feeling of optimism prevailed early 
this week that the full membership of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers would accept at a special meeting 
called for August 26 the recommendation 
of the “committee of ten” for a compro- 
mise plan embracing a fewer number of 
automobile rating classifications than 
those originally proposed. 

With the approval of this program, 
which has been “in the works” for a 
number of weeks and which has en- 
gaged the best minds of the bureau com- 
pany executive ranks, the National Bu- 
reau will lose no time in making the 
necessary filings in a large number of 
states. There is a keen realization that 
the sooner this program is approved and 
goes into effect on a countrywide basis, 
the sooner the bureau companies will be 
able to hold their own in competition 
for desirable private passenger car busi- 
ness with the independent writers and 
the mutuals. 

Appreciating that stock company pro- 
ducers must be given full details of the 
approved automobile classification plan 
program, and as quickly as possible, the 
National Bureau’s key men will be in 
readiness in the weeks ahead to make 
as many educational talks as are re- 
quired. James M. Cahill, secretary of 
the bureau, is already booked to address 
the annual meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Association of Insurance Agents on 
September 25 at Charleston following 
which he will speak September 30 at the 
Nz _ A annual convention at Washington, 
D. 

Conferred with Mutuals 

This week’s gathering of the bureau’s 
full membership climaxed a_ series of 
smaller conferences held over the past 
several weeks. The committee of ten, 
charged with the responsibility to come 
up with a program upon which all mem- 
ber com panies could agree, was in al- 
most continuous session last week. The 
objective was to break an impasse. At 
one session the mutual company repre- 
sentatives participated so that they 
would be informed of what the bureau 
carriers proposed to file in the few 
states, such as New York and Louisiana, 
where rate uniformity is required. 

Key men of the three national asso- 
ciations of producers were also given 
the opportunity early this month to ex- 
press their views on how best to meet 
the competition of the Allstate and other 
independent writers. This meeting was 
in keeping with the bureau’s policy and 
to keep agents and brokers informed on 
proposed changes of nationwide import- 
ance. Although there were rumors to 
the effect that a reduction in acquisition 
cost was being considered, a spokesman 
of the bureau said that this question was 
not formally brought up. 


N. Y. Federation to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of New York will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City 
on December 2, it is announced by E. 
Kenneth Lawrence, secretary of the 
Federation. Purpose of the meeting is 
the election of directors, reports of offi- 
cers and committees and the transaction 
of such business as may be _ proper. 
Following this meeting the board of 
directors will organize and elect the 
executive committee which will then 
meet. 


Featured Speakers for 
New York Ins. Day 

SET FOR SEPT. 22 AT BILTMORE 

Include Congressman Javits, Bohlinger, 


Parkinson, E. H. O’C ,R weig, 
Claude Rice and Harold Sloane 





Congressman Jacob K. Javits, repre- 
senting New York’s 21st Congressional 
District, will be the principal speaker 
at the first Greater New York Insurance 
Day September 22 which will be held at 
Hotel Biltmore, 43rd Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. This announce- 
ment was made August 27 by Jerome 
J. Miller, president of the Greater New 
York Insurance’ Brokers’ Association 
which is sponsoring the gathering. 

It is expected that over 3,000 persons, 
representing all segments of the insur- 
ance business, will attend one or more 
of the sessions being arranged. Arrange- 
ments are also being made to accom- 
modate an audience of 2,000 in the Bilt- 
more’s grand ballroom for the evening 
event at which Mr. Javits will speak. 
A member of the New York Bar, he is 
serving his fourth term in Congress 
and is a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


Bohlinger and Parkinson 


Sharing the evening spotlight with 
Congressman Javits will be New York 
Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger and Thomas I. Parkinson, 
chairman of the board, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Superintendent 
3ohlinger will speak on the “Uniform 
Reporting and Allocation of Expenses 


TO MEET OCT. 30 IN LOS ANGELES 

The annual convention of the Califor- 
nia State Association of Accident & 
Health Managers Clubs will be held 
October 30 at Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 

Howard E. Nevomen, Washington Na- 
tional, is sits general chairman. 


in the Fit ire and Casualty Insurance Busi- 
ness.” 

The Insurance Day program, which 
will start at 10 a.m. and conclude about 
10 p.m. will feature leading insurance 
industry speakers. They will discuss both 
educational subjects and timely topics 
relating to the most pressing problems 
today. These include the market ca- 
pacity situation in New York and the 
state of the American agency system. 

The Surety Association of America 
will present a panel on fidelity coverages 
selecting top men in this field as speak- 
ers. A panel prepared and supervised 
by the New York Chapter of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters, will 
take up the subject of the specific effect 
of multiple line coverages on the insur- 
ance business. Their panel will include 

buyer, a company man and a broker. 

Among other speakers on the program 
are E. H. O’Connor, managing director, 
Insurance Economics Society of America 
and an outspoken opponent of national- 
ized health insurance plans, and Charles 
S. Rosensweig, editor of the Insurance 
Advocate. He will deliver an address 
bringing the industry up-to-date on com- 
pulsory automobile insurance which is 
sure to be a major issue before the 
1954 New York legislature. 

Claude Rice, president, New York 
Chapter, National Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation will discuss a subject of in- 
terest to the entire industry. Mr. Rice 
is insurance manager of Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., and is a CPCU. 

Harold N. Sloane, CLU, president of 
the New York City Association cf Life 
Underwriters will speak on “A Life 
Insurance Program for Insurance Men.” 

Mr. Sloane is a partner in the firms 
of Gruber & Sloane and Life Associates. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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50th Anniversary for 
The National of Phila, 


HEALTHY FINANCIAL SHAPE 


From Modest Start Company Has Ex- 
panded Its Operations to 19 States; 
T. W. Mock Now President 


The National Accident & Health In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia is observing 
its fiftieth anniversary this month and 
its 700 agents in 19 states are in the 
midst of a special production campaign 
in recognition of this milestone. The 
agent receiving the largest number of 
contest point credits will be designated 
the “National Man of the Year.” 

The company had a modest start in a 
small office at 1321 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, within the shadow of the City 
Hall, on August 7, 1903. Ten Pennsyl- 
vania business men met there to sign a 
petition to the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania for the for- 
mation of an insurance company, Their 
petition cited: “The class of insurance 
for the transaction of which it is con- 
stituted is life and accident, and insur- 
ance upon the health of individuals.” 
The company’s capitalization was spe- 
cified as $25,000 divided into 2 2,500 shares 
of the par value of $10 each.” 

In response to this petition, Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, then Governor of 
Pennsylvania, granted letters patent on 
August 26, 1903, to give birth to the 
National Relief Assurance Co. 

Wrote $3,325 in Premiums Its First Year 

The enterprise found the usual chores 
incident to any new business venture but 
was able to produce premium income of 
$3,325 by the end of the year. Within a 
year the modest physical plant proved 
inadequate and the staff moved to the 
fifth floor of the Drexel building, over- 
looking Independence Hall. During this 
early “organizing” period, W. I. Koller, 
a native of York, Pa. and G. E. Man- 
waring of New York served as the first 
two presidents, 

In late 1906 a farsighted group ac- 
quired control of the fledgling company. 
Mr. Manwaring resigned and the board 
of directors elected Dr. M. S. ‘Boyer, 
a Philadelphia physician, as president. 

An increase of capital to $100,000 per- 
mitted the writing of unlimited accident 
and health coverage within sound busi- 
ness standards. By the company’s tenth 
anniversary, Dr. Boyer had increased the 
annual premium income to $136,555. 

The opening of the “roaring twenties’ 
found the organization installed in new 
quarters in two colonial houses at 242- 
244 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
its present site. 

By its twentieth year, premium in- 
come passed the $374,000 mark and, 
heeding sales aesthetics, the stockhold- 
ers voted to change the name to the 
more field-worthy (though equ: ally time- 
consuming for a typesetter), “National 
Accident & Health Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia.” 

Typical of the coverage offered at this 
period was an automibile accident policy 
providing at $1,000 death benefit for this 
limited accident at a premium of $5 per 
year. Contracts still contained more ex- 
clusions and restrictions than coverages. 
Dr. Boyer continually drew on his ex- 
perience as a medical practitioner to 
remove the unnecessary restrictions, 
pioneering with others the broad cover- 
age known to the field today. 

J. B. Boyer Joins Company as Counsel 

With the rapid expansion the young 
company experienced in the early 20's, 
and the new types of coverage that re- 
lied on the general health of the appli- 
cant and legal principles rather than a 
long list of exclusions, a legal depart- 
ment was developed when J. B. Boyer, 
after long service on the legal staffs 
of the General Accident and the Wash- 
ington National, was retained as cotnsel. 

An industrial (weekly premium) de- 
partment, developed in the 20's under 
B. E. Rudolph and T. W. Mock, proved 
a valuable keel during the depression 
of the 30’s to keep the company on a 
steady profitable course when more ex- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Quarter Century of Compulsory Auto 


Liability Insurance in Massachusetts 


R. Ammi Cutter Gives Insurance Section, American Bar 
Association, Summary of Ratemaking Problems, 


Court Decisions 


At the Insurance Section of the Dia- 
Bere Jubilee Meeting of the American 
Bar Association, R. Ammi Cutter, Boston 
lawyer, gave the history of compulsory 
automobile liability insurance in Massa- 
chusetts with particular emphasis on its 
ratemaking and legal aspects. As a 
result of the recent attempts to pass 
compulsory insurance legislation in New 
York and elsewhere, the Massachusetts 
situation holds renewed interest and Mr. 
Cutter’s summation should be of benefit 
to all concerned. 

Compulsory insurance was enacted in 
Massachusetts in 1925 and went into 
effect in 1927. Its enactment was the 
result of public awareness that many 
judgments in a growing number of acci- 
dent cases could not be met. A careful 
study showed that only 30% of the car 
owners in the state carried any liability 
insurance at that time. 

Provisions of the Law 

Mr. Cutter described the basic provi- 
sions of the law, saying: 

“The statute requires every motor 
vehicle owner in the commonwealth, as 
a condition precedent to the registration 
and operation of his vehicle, to obtain 
the minimum statutory compulsory in- 
surance covering liability for bodily in- 
jury to third persons on the public high- 
ways of the state. The insurance must 
be provided by a company qualified to 
do business in Massachusetts. 

“The statutory coverage is a maximum 
of $5,000 for any one person injured in 
any one accident and of $10,000 for all 
injuries arising out of any one accident. 
The statutory compulsory coverage does 
not now extend to the operator of the 
insured car or to guests in that car. 
No property damage coverage is required 
and the statutory coverage does not ex- 
tend to operations in other states or 
even to accidents on private ways in 
Massachusetts,” 

Mr. Cutter then explained that a bond 
or cash deposit may be deposited in 
lieu of insurance but that these alterna- 
tives had never been used widely. He 
also explained that any qualified car 
owner can require an insurance company 
to write the statutory coverage and that 
any car owner whose policy is about 
to be canceled can demand an adminis- 
trative hearing and judicial review. 

Statutes Applying to Ratemaking 
Describing the stautory provisions for 
setting rates, Mr. Cutter said : 

“The statute now requires rates to be 
fixed each year by the Commissioner of 
Insurance, a public official appointed by 
the Governor for a three year term. 
The Commissioner must announce annu- 
ally a set of tentative rates for the en- 
suing year and hold a public hearing 
upon these rates. Thereafter, the Com- 
missioner announces final rates. From 
his determination of rates, an appeal 
may be taken to the courts by any 
‘aggrieved’ person, a term which has 
been construed to include any person 
required to take out statutory insurance 
as well as any insurance company writ- 
ing the coverage. 

“As a guide to his action in setting 
rates the Commissioner is instructed by 
the statute merely that he shall annually 
‘fix and establish fair and reasonable 
classifications of risks and adequate, just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory pre- 
mium charges to be used and charged 
by companies’ for compulsory insurance 
during the ensuing year. Few statutory 
words have given rise to as many politi- 
cal, judicial and administrative con- 


Over 25 Years 


troversies in this state in the last 25 
years.” 

From the beginning, when the extra 
expense made the 70% of uninsured 
owners extraordinarily rate conscious, Mr. 
Cutter described the history of Massa- 
chusetts rate regulation as “rugged.” 
Highlight events of the quarter century 
were described as the resignation of one 
Commission who refused to solve what 
he called ‘ ‘the mathematical problem” of 
ratemaking “by the introduction of a 
factor of political expediency”; an ini- 
tiative petition for the establishment of 
a flat rate for the entire state, which 
was defeated by public ballot in 1950; 
the public’s becoming increasingly acci- 
dent conscious and the elimination of 
guest occupant coverage in order to re- 
duce the compulsory premium. Under- 
neath it all, Mr. Cutter said, lies “. . 
the apparently insoluble problem which 
arises from public desire to meet over 80 
cents worth of accident losses with 63% 
cents of premium.” 

Describing the ratemaking procedures 
in Massachusetts, Mr. Cutter said: 

“The first Commissioner, who was 
obliged to act on compulsory rates, rec- 
ognized that his initial need was for 
sound statistics to help him in his pre- 
dictions. Wisely he refrained from set- 
ting up a new government agency. In- 
stead he sought the aid of the insurance 
companies, and a rating bureau was 
formed to supplement inadequate data 
based on the accident experience of the 
minority of car owners then insured. 
The rating bureau was designated as his 
informal statistical agency and, more 
than once, its activities have been dis- 
cussed with apparent approval by the 
highest court of this state... . 


Statistics Somewhat Easier to Handle 


“The rating bureau’s annual statistics 
are more simply applied than in most 
jurisdictions. All Massachusetts compul- 
sory automobile liability policies issued 
in a given year expire on December 31 
of that year and reasonably complete 
statistics are available on these policies 
by the following June. . 

“Statistics are gathered in accordance 
with statistical reporting plans prescribed 
in great detail by the Commissioner of 
Insurance and revised by him after con- 
sultation with the insurance companies 
concerned. The Commissioner possesses 
both by statute and by the Constitution 
of the bureau supervisory and visitorial 
powers with respect to the bureau and 
he in fact exercises these powers with 
diligence through an able actuary charged 
with scrutiny of rate matters. 


Rating Classifications 

“The first Commissioner properly con- 
cluded that the rates under compulsory 
insurance (as in the case of other insur- 
ance rates) must be designed to enable 
the companies to meet their losses and 
reasonable expenses and to make a 
modest profit and that the rates must 
be fairly distributed among risks. He 
at once established classifications of 
vehicles, first, by size, character of use 
and weight, and second, by place of 
principal garaging. 

“These classifications based on then 
generally prevalent insurance practices, 
were promptly tested by litigation and 
were sustained by the courts. The 
original system of classification has been 
considerably refined over the years, and, 
with the aid of the accurate bureau sta- 
tistics, the territorial groupings have 
been increased in number to reflect as 


fairly as possible the hazards of each 
local community.” 

The speaker then briefly recapitulated 
the loss picture in Massachusetts. Since 
the statistics used at the beginning of 
the compulsory period were meagre and 
unrepresentative, early rates proved in- 
adequate and a slow process of increase 
has had to take place against a great 
force of public opinion, political reluc- 
tance and an extreme inertia to change 
in traditional methods. In the last three 
years average loss ratios from compul- 
sory insurance have exceeded 80% while 
rates allowed for an expected loss ratio 
of 63Y~%. 

“The disparity between losses and the 
amount provided for them in the rates,” 
he continued, “led to litigation over the 
1952 rates by substantially all the com- 
panies writing compulsory insurance. In 
this litigation, of which T shall say more 
later, the administrative action of the 
Commissioner was upheld, despite com- 
pany evidence referred to by the court 
as ‘impressive. The court simply did 
not find that the action ‘of the Com- 
missioner was without reasonable support 
in the evidence’.” 

Expense Allowances 

Another trouble spot referred to by 
Mr. Cutter was the problem of deter- 
mining what portion of the premium 
should be allowed for acquisition and 
handling expenses. He pointed out that 
it had been decided that the compulsory 
nature of the coverage would materially 
reduce the acquisition expenses and that 
as a consequence, the total allowance 
for expenses is about 10% less than in 
other states. He also called attention to 
the fact that “in recent years there has 
been no clear ‘indication by the Insur- 
ance Department of the portion of its 
rate, if any, ” which it sets apart as 
an allowance for underwriting profit. 

Mr. Cutter cited also several occur- 
rences which have affected or will affect 
the operation of compulsory automobile 
insurance. First of these mentioned was 
the fact that the Insurance Department 
has steadily refused to adont the classi- 
fication of risks by age of driver thereby 
forcing virtually all young owners into 
the assigned risk plan. 

He also mentioned the approval of a 
demerit rating system as an indication 
of the search for reduced rates and 
discussed briefly the court’s ruling in 
favor of an experience rating plan for 
taxicabs. 

Substance of Important Court Rulings 

Speaking further on the subject of 
court rulings, Mr. Cutter said: 

“Three court cases, I have already 
mentioned, (a) the early decision up- 
holding territorial classifications; (b) the 
case upholding experience rating: and 
(c) the 1952 general rate case. These 
three cases, together with an earlier 
rate decision in 1937, are carefully con- 
sidered and well rez asoned and are among 
the most comprehensive and useful dis- 
cussions of insurance ratemaking meth- 
ods available in any courts. I believe 
these decisions would be of interest to 
lawyers dealing with insurance rates in 
jurisdictions other than Massachusetts. 
In general, usual principles of judicial 
review of administrative action have 
been applied. Certainly at least the fol- 
lowing rules have been established, gov- 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Hendersonville represents three fine 
company groups—Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, Fireman’s Fund Group and 
Atlantic Mutual Group. 

While in New York he had a luncheon 
get-together with old A. & H. friends 
including William Kick, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity; Harold R. George, United 
States F. '& G., and Jules L. Ullman, 
W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc. He gave them 
the good news that Mrs. Winslow is 
doing nicely after a serious illness over 
the past six months. 


Discusses Aircraft 
Builder’s Liability 


CAVEAT EMPTOR NOT APPLIED 
George I. Whitehead, USAIG, Tells In- 


surance Section Manufacturers Plagued 
by Unsupported Damage Claims 


Speaking before the Insurance Sec- 
tion, American Bar Association meeting 
in Boston this week. George I. Whiie- 
head, Jr., assistant director of claims, 
United States 
outlined the trend of court decisions 
apparent from recent litigz ition involving 
manufacturer’s liability in aviation cases. 
The most important conclusion, he said, 
was the perceptible swing away from the 
common law rule of “caveat emptor.” 

Just as important, he said, was the 
fact that the manufacturer is not liable 
without proof of fault. In commenting on 
the “recent tendency in aviation litigation 
for plaintiffs to name the manufacturer 
as a defendant with the air carrier, seem- 
ingly under the delusion nothing more is 
necessary to gain a verdict,” Mr. White- 
head added, “Just as soon as lawyers 
learn through losing these cases that it 
is not in the best interest of the client 
or of his own professional reputation to 
become unnecessarily involved in side 
issues with a non-negligent manufac- 
turer, the practice will be discouraged 
and the industry should have less of 
these vexatious lawsuits.” 


Aircraft Insurance Group, 


Types of Claims Encountered 


As to the nature of claims involving 
manufacturers, Mr. Whitehead listed the 
following as suits that might be brought 
after an air transport crash where de- 
sign, material or construction fault is 
suspected: 

1. The air transport company or the 
insuror of its hull has a cause of action 
for the destruction of the aircraft, 

a. either in tort for negligence, or 

b. a breach of one or more express 
wW arranties or an implied warranty; 

. The air carrier may also claim loss 
from being deprived of the use of the 
aircraft, which could include net loss of 
revenue, and loss for business interrup- 
tion through “sister ship” grounding in 
those instances requiring modification of 
the fleet 

3. Actions by the airline in passenger 
death cases 

a. after adjustments have been made 
or judgments obtained against the airline 
in the first instance, and 

b. a third party action against the 
manufacturer when the air transport 
company is either the sole defendant or 
a co-defendant in a suit to recover for 
a passenger’s injury or death; 

4. Actions for injury to or death of 
passengers, including i in this category for 
the interest of a compensation insuror 
with a lien for benefits paid for a 
passenger who was in the course of his 
employment; 

5. Actions to recover for injury to or 
ree of flight crew members; and 

Actions for bodily injury or property 
Pi sustained by persons on the sur- 
face at the crash site. 


Serious Problem to Manufacturers 


“It might be assumed from this sketch” 
Mr. Whitehead continued, “that the air 
frame builder and its products liability 
insuror would be presented with a great 
many serious problems, and if there is 
convincing evidence of structural or 
mechanical failure chargeable to the fault 
of the manufacturer, the assumption is 
absolutely right. However, the aviation 
accidents in which the investigation of 
the cause leads back to the manufacturer 
are a small percentage of the total. 

“Unfortunately, either through a lack 
of knowledge of the facts, or by design 
to confuse the issues, or an understand- 
able desire not to miss any avenues of 
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Fredericks Speaks on 
Construction Contracts 


ADDRESSES ABA AT BOSTON 





Says Since Korea Seemingly Impossible 
Jobs Have Been Completed; Discusses 
Commercial Frustration Theory 


“The Impossibility of Performance of 
Construction Contracts” was the subject 
of the paper presented by Alanson R. 
Fredericks, assistant general counsel, 
American Surety Co. and Surety Fire 
Insurance Co., before the Insurance Law 
Section of the American Bar Association 
at Boston, August 25. 

Mr. Fredericks said that the word 
“impossibility” is perhaps too strong but 
as defined to mean not only strict 
impossibility but impracticability as well 
because of extreme and unreasonable 
difficulty, expense, injury or_ loss in- 
volved, it is particularly apt. “Certainly,’ 
he said, “since the beginning of the 
Korean affair, contracts have been com- 
pleted, the performance of which at 
some times seemed impossible and at 
almost all times appeared to be imprac- 
ticable.” 

Mr. Fredericks described the early 
days when at civil law, the burden of 
proof was upon the promisee and at com- 
mon law, upon the promisor; at civil 
law, the promisor was not liable unless 
he contracted for liability while at com- 
mon law he was liable unless he con- 
tracted for non-liability. 

Defense Is Not Available 

“While the defense of impossibility or 
impracticability is not available even 
today, in the absence of express con- 
tractual sepeirig to that effect,” Mr. 
Fredericks said, “the courts do approach 
the problem lig a much more realistic 
and equitable viewpoint. 

“Quite frankly, checking some of the 
decisions of the past century on this 
subject leads me to the positive conclu- 
sion that before the court’s opinion was 
inscribed, the merits of the case of each 
litigant were weighed in the scales of 
equity and judgment rendered against 
him who was found wanting in the bal- 
ance with the concomitant opinion, pure, 
but very adroit rationalization.” 

Talks on Commercial Frustration 

Mr. Fredericks took up the theory 
of commercial frustration which is pred- 
icated upon the premise of giving relief 
in a situation where the parties could 
not protect themselves by the terms of 
the contract against the happening of 
subsequent events but has no application 
to a situation where the event that has 
been supervened to cause the alleged 
frustration was reasonably foreseeable 
and could and should have been con- 
trolled by provisions of such contract. 

“Although commercial frustration is 
not a panacea to each contractor who 
derires to get rid of an onerous burden, 
it is _ applied in many diverse situa- 
tions,” he said. “Probably the most prac- 
tical method of testing the efficacy of the 
principle to a given problem is by check- 
ing the case law to find a factual situa- 
tion on all fours which has been weighed 
favorably in the judicial balance. 

“Take the cases where the contract 
calls for the erection of a building which 
is destroyed before completion without 
fault of either party. It is universally 
held that the contractor must redo that 
which has been destroyed or injured and 
then compl ete the job or respond in 
damages for his failure so to do. How- 
ever, if the contract calls for work on 
an existing building that is destroyed 
before the contractor is finished, the op- 
posite result is generally reac hed. The 
courts read into such a contract an im- 
plied condition of the continued existence 
of the building as being within the tacit 
contemplation of both parties. 

Construed Against Contractor 

“Contracts for excavation, laying of 
pipes and the like, are generally strictly 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Interpretation of Liability Policy 


Under Financial Responsibility Laws 


In construing motor vehicle liability 
policies under the financial responsibility 
laws the courts have been most liberal 
in favor of the injured party and the 
general public for whose benefit the laws 
were enacted, Edward Earle, counsel of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, stated in his talk before the 
Diamond Jubilee Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. Mr. Earle ad- 
dressed the insurance law section of the 
76th annual meeting of the bar associa- 
tion on “The Motor Vehicle Liability 
Policy Under Fnancial Responsibility 
Laws.” 

As a general rule, under the ordinary 
voluntary type of automobile liability 
policy the insurer may assert, as against 
the injured person, the same defenses 
that would have been available against 
the insured, Mr. Earle said. He ex- 
plained that the injured person “stands 
in the shoes” of the insured, that his 
rights under the policy are derived from 
the insured, and that he therefore is 
subject to the same disabilities with 
respect to the insurance carried as is 
the insured. However, he pointed out, 
by statute an injured person may have 
rights against the insurer apart from 
the rights of the insured, and in such 
a case the rights of the injured person 
are regarded as independent and _pri- 
mary. 

Financial Responsibility Laws 

“Prominent examples of such statutes 
are the financial responsibility laws 
which have been enacted in the various 
states,” the attorney stated. He went on 
to explain the basic reasoning behind 
these laws and, in speaking of means by 
which proof of financial responsibility 
can be shown, he added: “One common 
method of providing such proof is by 
having an authorized insurance company 
file with the state officer administering 
the law a written certificate certifying 
that there is in effect a motor vehicle 
liability policy for the benefit of the 
person required to furnish proof of 
financial responsibility.” 

The financial responsibility laws usu- 
ally set forth what is meant by a motor 
vehicle liability policy and state its re- 
quirements, Mr. Earle said. He explained 
that among other things, they state that 
the liability of any insurance company 
under the policy shall become absolute 
whenever loss or damage covered by the 
policy occurs. To whom, under what 
circumstances and in what respects this 
liability is “absolute” were points which 
the National Bureau counsel discussed in 
detail, using for illustrative purposes the 
financial responsibility law as enacted in 
New York as a representative law. 

When Policy Is Not “Absolute” 

Mr. Earle pointed out that as a general 
rule the policy is not absolute when it 
has not Sana issued and certified as 
proof of financial responsibility pursuant 
to the requirements of such a financial 
responsibility ldw. Thus, if the insured 
is not subject to the sanctions of the 
financial responsibility law, he said, the 
mere fact that he has an automobile 
liability policy outstanding will not cause 
it to be applied free of policy defenses 
to a particular accident. 

fe also noted that the policy is not 
absolute as to any coverage or limits of 
liability in excess of that required by 
the law. Too, since financial responsi- 
bility laws have been enacted primarily 
for the benefit of the public, the insured 
may not take advantage of an absolute 
policy but is subject to all policy de- 
fenses which the company may wish to 
assert and may be required to reimburse 
the company for any payment to a third 
party claimant under an absolute policy 
which the company otherwise would not 
have had to make, he explained. 

The circumstances under which the 


policy has been considered absolute by 
the courts were then discussed by Mr. 
Earle. Following the usual policy order 
of declarations, insuring agreements, ex- 
clusions and conditions, he noted various 
cases some of which are given here in 
excerpts from his talk: 

“In addition to providing that the lia- 
bility of any company under a motor 
vehicle liability policy shall become abso- 
lute whenever loss or damage covered 
by the policy occurs, some financial re- 
sponsibility laws have provisions to the 
effect that no statement made by the 
insured or on his behalf, and no violation 
of the terms of the policy, shall operate 
to defeat or avoid the policy so as to 
bar recovery within the limits required. 
The New Hampshire Supreme Court has 

said that the meaning of this provision 
is that such statement or term is pro- 
hibited per se and consideration need 
not be given to whether or not the 
insured violated it. . 

“As to insuring agreements, the newly 
acquired automobile and the territory 
provisions have been passed upon by the 
courts with respect to the applicability 
under financial responsibility laws which 
make the policy absolute. In most auto- 
mobile liability policies, coverage is pro- 
vided automatically for newly acquired 
automobiles, including those that replace 
the automobile described in the policy, 
if the named insured notifies the com- 
pany within thirty days following the 
date of their delivery to him. In Farm 
Bureau Automobile Insurance Comp: any 
v. Martin, the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire held that failure on the part 
of the insured to give the required 
notice, either before the accident or 
before the thirty day period expired, 
would not serve as a defense as against 
injured third parties. ... 

“Similarly in another case, the same 
court refused to uphold, as against in- 
jured third parties, a violation of a 
policy provision limiting coverage to local 
accidents. ... 

Intentional Act by Insured 

“Even an intentional act by the in- 
sured, resulting in injury to an innocent 
third party, will not serve as a policy 
defense against the latter. In Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. Wolbarst, 
the insured intentionally drove his car 
into another causing injury to the occu- 
pants of the other car. The financial 
responsibility law involved required cov- 
erage for injuries ‘accidently sustained.’ 
The court noted the purposes of the law 
as being to compensate persons who 
might be injured through faulty opera- 
tion of motor vehicles and also to guar- 
anty the ability of automobile operators 
to discharge judgments arising out of 
accidents in which they might be in- 
volved. In view of these statutory pur- 
poses, the court concluded that they 
would be best served by construing the 
phrase ‘accidently sustained’ as including 
any unfortunate occurrence causing in- 
jury or damage, regardless of the mental 
state of the insured that precedes it... . 

“In another case, even an illegal act 
by the insured has not been sustained as 
a valid defense against an injured third 
party... 

“The usual automobile liability policy 
contains an ‘assistance and cooperation 
of the insured’ condition wherein the 
insured agrees with the company to co- 
operate and upon request to attend 
hearings and trials, assist in affecting 
settlements, securing and giving evidence, 
obtaining the attendance of witnesses 
and in the conduct of suits. He also 
agrees, except at his own expense, not 
to voluntarily make any payment, assume 
any obligation or incur any expense 
other than for immediate medical and 
surgical relief imperative at the time of 
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Talks on Compulsory 
Aircraft Liability 


ADDRESS BY MARCUS ABRAMSON 


Assistant Cisnaal, ise Assn. of C. & S. Cos., 
Tells ABA Meeting Legislation Is 
“Unwarranted and Undesirable” 


Marcus Abramson, assistant counsel of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, in his talk delivered before 
the Committee on Aviation Insurance 
Law of the American Bar Association 
meeting in Boston this week presented 
the case against compulsory aircraft 
liability insurance by comparing the situ- 
ation found in aviation with that which 
the Massachusetts compulsory auto lia- 
bility law attempts to rectify. It is his 
contention that the “inherent shortcom- 
ings” of compulsory liability insurance as 
applied to motor vehicles make it even 
more “unwarranted and_ undesirable” 
when proposed for aircraft because of 
the latter’s record of safety. 

The idea of requiring compulsory lia- 
bility insurance for aircraft on the state 
level is not new, Mr. Abramson stated. 
The National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws consid- 
ered the draft of a uniform aviation lia- 
bility. act which provided compulsory 
liability insurance as long ago as 1938. 
That proposal was not adopted, however, 
and the National Conference is now 
considering a financial responsibility bill 
for aircraft. Compulsory aircraft liability 
insurance legislation has also been be- 
fore Congress for about ten years but 
has not received favorable consideration. 
“Inherent Shortcomings” in Massachu- 

settes Auto Law 

Mr. Abramson turned first to what he 
considered to be the defects in the 
Massachusetts bill, which he listed as 
follows: 

“(1) That law applies only to accidents 
resulting in bodily injury or death and 
does not apply to property damage 
(2) That law does not apply to bodily 
injury or death suffered by guest occu- 
pants. (Such protection is included in 
the standard automobile liability policies 
used in the other 47 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia); (3) The Massachu- 
setts law does not apply to motor ve- 
hicles registered in other states. It has 
been estimated that such vehicles ac- 
count for approximately 5% of traffic 
accidents in Mz issachusetts and this fig- 
ure runs much higher in other states. 
A report of the Council of State Gov- 
ernors at the 1950 Governors’ Conference 
states that ‘out-of-state drivers are re- 
sponsible for 20% or more of the acci- 
dents in some states.’ Report in 1951 
from 22 states indicated that 17% of 
drivers involved in fatal accidents were 
nonresidents. Reports from 21 states 
showed that 10% of the drivers in all 
accidents were nonresidents. 

“(4) The Massachusetts law applies 
only to accidents that occur on the pub- 
lic domain, thus excluding filling station 
areas, parking lots, garages, private 
driveways and other areas that are 
not publicly owned; (5) That law does 
not apply to accidents in which the indi- 
vidual causes his own injury nor where 
there is absence of legal liability; (6) 
It does not apply to accidents caused by 
motor vehicles that are not registered 
or where no insurance is in force with 
respect to the car involved; (7) It does 
not apply to accidents caused by stolen 
cars. 


Law Has Not Been Strengthened 


In answer to the often expressed opin- 
ion that it would be possible to write a 
compulsory law without the defects of 
the Massachusetts legislation, Mr. 
Abramson pointed out that the state leg- 
islators have had 25 years in which to 
close the gaps in coverage and 
strengthen the law generally. The speak- 
er pointed out that they have not been 
able to do this, but rather, the legisla- 
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Appleman’s Digest Article Lambasting 
A. & H. Policies Scored as “Unfair” 


John A. Appleman, insurance lawyer 
of Urbana, Ill, past president of the 
Federation of Insurance Counsel, and 
author of a standard 25- volume w ork on 
“Insurance Law and Practice,” did not 
make a hit with the accident and health 
companies in writing the article about 
the “inadequacies” of their business 
which appears in the September ‘ ‘Read- 
er’s Digest.” Although the issue only hit 
the newsstands Monday the reaction to 
Mr. Appleman’s article ‘has already com- 
menced—and from coast to coast. 

The A. & H. fraternity does not relish 
the author’s charge that “health and ac- 
cident insurance, as written today In 
many policies, is a ‘black sheep.’” Nor 
the conclusion reached by Mr. Apple- 
mz , that exclusion and exception clauses 
in A. & H. policies ' ‘are often deceptive 
ay misleading.” He said that these 
clauses printed in small type and fre- 
quently ambiguous, are sedom under- 
stood by the public. 

Quick to come to the defense of the 
industry, Moses G. Hubbard, general 





TEXAS WORKMEN’S COMP. PLAN 





Insurers to Discuss Assigned Risk Pool; 
To Commence Operation in October 
if Approved by State Board 

Writers of workmen’s compensation 
insurance in Texas will discuss an as- 
signed risk plan for less-desirable risks 
at a meeting in Austin September 10. A 
high accident rate has made some em- 
ployers undesirable insurance customers 
in recent years. 

3ecause workmen’s compensation in- 
surance is compulsory for most em- 
ployers, the courts held that all em- 
ployers are entitled to buy insurance. 
The State Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners threatened to cancel the license 
of any company which rejected an em- 
ployer’s application. 

The legislature this year authorized 
casuality companies to set up an agency 
for assigning the poorer Texas risks. 
Rules for operating now are being drawn 
up by industry committee and will be 
presented to the meeting. If the com- 
panies agree, the regulations then would 
be recommended to the state board for 
adoption, and the new plan would go 
into effect October 10. Tentative rules 
would provide for all companies to share 
the loss on an assigned risk, when it ex- 
ceeds the amount of premium paid. 

Since workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is for the protection of employes, 
no application is likely to be rejected by 
the assigned risk pool. In recent years, 
the greatest losses have been hazardous 
jobs like window washing and certain oil 
field activities. Last December, the rate 
for workmen’s insurance jumped 18%, 
about $10,000,000 a year more in pre- 
miums, because of a bad loss ratio. The 
state board now is collecting new loss 
statistics and preliminary indications are 
more favorable than was the case a year 
ago, 


CHECK POLIO POLICY OFFER 

The attention of the Ohio Division of 
Insurance has been directed to advertise- 
ments appearing in Cleveland news- 
papers in which the advertiser who sells 
gas incinerators for $99.95 each offers 
to give a year’s $5,000 polio policy with 
each sale. The policy covers two adults 
and all children under 18. The policy is 
issued by an insurance company in a 
mid-western state and the Department 
has taken up the matter with the com- 
pany’s representatives. 


counsel, Commercial Travelers Mutual of 
Utica, has written the “Digest” editors 
and Mr. Appleman, condemning the 
article as a “misleading, unfair and un- 
founded attack” on disability insurance 
companies. 

According to the “Digest” article, re- 
form is now under way in the A. & H. 
field. However, if its editors had taken 
the trouble to double-check on Mr. Ap- 
pleman’s information to this effect, they 
would have learned that the so-called 
“reform” in the form of the revised uni- 
form standard policy provisions law, is a 
nationwide program in which the A. & 
H. industry took the initiative a few 
years ago and, after many _ sessions 
among themselves and with the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, won the support of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. It is true that this pro- 
gram, now well underway, will mean a 
better A. & H. policy contract but it 
was not a “reform program” forced upon 
the disability insurance companies. 

To his credit Mr. Appleman is on 
sound ground in urging that the insur- 
ance buyer read his policy thoroughly 
and no one will take exception to his 
advice: “Insist on an explanation, in 
writing, of any obscure provision.” Nor 
can exception be taken to his recom- 
mendation “select your insurance agent 
as carefully as you would choose your 
doctor or lawyer.” 

The author sums up by saying that the 
insurance buyer should seek no bargain, 
for “good health and accident insurance 
is never cheap.” 


Tie-in Sale With Gasoline 


It is reported in the “Friday Flash” 
on a large number of filling stations in 

California have inaugurated an insur- 
ance tie-in sale designed to increase 
gasoline sales. 

The gasoline purchases of each cus- 
tomer are noted on a card and as soon 
as 150 gallons are purchased, the cus- 
tomer receives an automobile accident- 
medical expense policy for a maximum 
of $500 for four months, premiums on 
which are paid by the filling station. 


protection. 
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A. & H. SPECIALISTS SINCE 1921 





FAMILY HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


Vow’s the i fo Pash YH! 


National advertising by big life and casualty companies in recent 
months has further stimulated the public demand for hospitalization 


As one of the pioneering companies in this field, National Casualty 
Co., which we are proud to represent, is ready to meet this demand with 
a Hospital-Surgical-Nurse Expense policy . . . for both the individual 
and family. Polio expense rider up to $5,000 may be attached. 


So reasonable in cost, so attractive to buy. 


Sample policy and rates promptly supplied. 


R. GARRETT, 


The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


REctor 2-4567 


Continental Casualty Helped Scouts 
‘Be Prepared” for National Jamboree 


The role insurance played in helping 
the Boy Scouts of America “Be Pre- 
for the organization’s Third Na- 
tional Jamboree held last July at the 
Irvine Ranch near Newport, Cal., was of 
singular importance and one to merit 
the admiration of insurance men every- 
where. The week-long meeting of 50,000 
boys from every part of the United 
States and many foreign countries, en- 
camped in the open in more than 30,000 
tents, was a triumph of planning and 
training. 

As early as December of last year, 
the special risks division of Continental 
Casualty assumed the risk against catas- 
trophes which might have delayed or 
prevented the opening of the Jamboree. 
As expenses for construction mounted, 
Continental was on the risk up to $800,- 
000 to be paid in the event of non- 
opening. An earlier Jamboree, scheduled 
to be held in Washington, D. C., in 1935 
had to be cancelled by Presidential 
order nine days prior to opening due to 
an outbreak of polio. At this time the 
cancellation policy paid about $350,000. 

Complete coverage for the Jamboree, 
as well as for some of those in prior 
years, was written by G. H. Jackson of 
New York City. Mr. Jackson has long 
been active in Boy Scout affairs. 


pared” 


Coverage for Jamboree 


Other coverage of this year’s encamp- 
ment included general liability; compre- 
hensive, liability and collision on a fleet 
of jeeps, cars, trucks and ambulances 
loaned by the army, navy and manufac- 
turers—including 43 army railway troop 
kitchen cars used on special trains and 
covered under a special floater—fire and 
EC on the tents and equipment; broad 
form money and securities on 15 “trad- 
ing posts” in the camp area; workmen’s 
comp on the employes and an A. & H. 
policy covering all attending. Largest 
single property loss was caused by a 
fire in which eight tents were destroyed. 
Damage was about $1,500. 

Most serious claim under the A. & H. 
policy was the result of an unexplained 
accident which occured aboard one of 
the special trains en route to the Jam- 
boree. One of the boys mysteriously fell 
off the train at 1:30 in the morning and 
was hit by a following train. He was 
rushed to a hospital in Las Vegas, but 
unfortunately was beyond help. On hear- 
ing of the accident the representative of 


INC. 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








Continental Casualty at the Jamboree 
contacted F. S. Pease, comptroller of the 
Boy Scouts of America and Dr. Arthur 
A. Schuck, chief scout executive, to offer 
immediate help to the boy’s parents. A 
company representative was flown to 
Las Vegas where he paid the hospital 
and medical charges on the spot. 


Coverage Under A. & H. Policy 


A brief study of the coverage under 
the A. & H. policy will give some insight 
into the operation of this gigantic un- 
dertaking. The coverage included up to 
$1,000 medical and doctors expenses for 
accidental injury and up to $500 for 
sickness. A death and dismemberment 
provision paid up to $1,500. 

The policy was designed to cover all 
official personnel while traveling or 
working as an official group in addition 
to the time in actual attendance at the 
campsight. Average coverage is estimated 
at about six weeks, but a look at the 
Jamboree program will show that in 
many cases the time involved was con- 
siderably longer. 

All members of the Boy Scouts of 
America who are first class scouts or 
above are invited to attend. As applica- 
tions are received, the boys are organ- 
ized into provisional troops by area and 
spend much pre-Jamboree time in meet- 
ings, indoctrination sessions and practice 
camping trips. All boys and leaders are 
covered under the policy while engaging 
in these activities. 

Again, as many of the groups wished 
to take advantage of the trip across 
the country to visit historical sites and 
other points of interest, many side-trips 
and stopovers were arranged by various 


groups both going and coming. All 
foreign visitors traveling in official 
groups were covered within the con- 


tinental limits of the United States. 
Facilities at Jamboree 
Once at the scene of the Jamboree, 
no effort was spared to protect the 
health and welfare of the boys and their 
leaders. One can imagine the tremendous 
problems of field sanitation and the safe 


storage of food that would be en- 
countered in this situation and it is 
fortunate indeed that the Boy Scouts 


receive such absolute and whole hearted 
cooperation from the military. Without 
the use of such equipment as special 
refrigerators, field kitchens, etc., it is 
extremely doubtful that the meeting 
would be possible. 

Key point of the medical set-up was 
a field evacuation hospital operated by 
a medical corps reserve unit as part of 
their training program. The field hospital 
cared for the more serious cases passed 
down from the first aid units staffed by 
nurses and the scouts themselves. The 
cases requiring hospitalization were 
transferred to military hospitals in the 
area where the boys received the best of 
care at a rate of $1.10 a day. 

Claims at the campsite were quickly 
and ably processed through the Los 
Angeles office of Continental Casualty of 
which Donald Heth is manager. John 
I. Ahlers, superintendent, special risks 
division at Los Angeles, lived at the 
Jamboree and collected daily reports 
from the various units. Mr. Heth, who 
had previously been located in New 
York, had served in the same capacity at 
the 1950 Jamboree at Valley Forge. 

It is significant to note that the cov- 
erage was written at a very low rate. 
This is a tribute to the calibre and 
seriousness of purpose of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Without their excellent safe- 
ty program, their fine training in first 
aid, the exceptional leadership—business- 
men, doctors, lawyers, teachers across 
the country who devote much of their 
lives to helping the boys of the nation— 
it is doubtful that the coverage could be 
written at any premium that would not 
be prohibitive. 
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Grady New York Manager 
For Massachusetts Bonding 


Announcement is made by J. P. Coffay, 
Jr., vice president, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co., of the appointment 
of Joseph J. ¢ Grady as manager of its 
newly established New York regional 
group department. 

Mr. Grady will have supervision of 
the group business in the Metropolitan 
area and for the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connec- 
ticut. 

Upon his graduation from St. Joseph’s 
College, Mr. Grady served in Europe 
and Africa during the war with an anti- 
aircraft battery. On returning to civilian 
life, he joined the group department 
of the Equitable Society as an active 
representative in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


Mass. Compulsory 
(Continued from Page 29) 


erning court reviews of compulsory 
rates: 

“(1) The court will review questions 
of law apparent on the record and will 
reverse the earns where his 
action is legally unsound, e.g. conducting 
private investigations jo ge upon 
them instead of upon the evidence; 

“(2) Where a constitutional question, 
e.g. confiscation or some problem of due 
process, is raised, the court will itself 
conduct, or cause to be conducted, all 
hearings, both on facts and law, neces- 
sary to satisfy constitutional require- 
ments; 

“(3) The court, under the compulsory 
act, may review the Commissioner’s ac- 
tion on the facts to determine whether 
it complies with statutory requirements 
and whether the rates in fact meet the 
statutory standards that they shall be 
‘adequate, just, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory.’ In the 1952 rate case, it 
was held not necessary under the statute, 
in order to get relief, to allege that the 
rates are confiscatory in the constitu- 
tional sense. This eliminated the neces- 
sity of considering the issues decided in 
Aetna Co. v. Hvde, 275 U.S. 440. In this 
respect, the 1952 case is substantially 
one of first impression and of major 
importance to all lawyers dealing with 
insurance rates This principle had per- 
haps been foreshadowed by a dictum in 
the recent American Eagle Fire Insur- 
ance Co. case in the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, but the 1952 
compulsory rate case directly upheld 
court review of the question of adminis- 
trative compliance with statutory stand- 
ards; 

“(4) Although the 1952 rate decision 
established this useful principle of judi- 
cial review, it gave the companies no 
affirmative relief in dollars and cents. 
The court, in reaching its decision, said 
that it was applying the familiar prin- 
ciple that courts will not substitute their 
own judgment for that of administrative 
officials as to matters within the latter’s 
province, if the order under review has 
reasonable support in the evidence pro- 
duced at the administrative hearing. 
Accordingly, under the decision and the 
present statute, the problem of the 
lawyer for either an insured or an in- 
surer, in seeking a court reversal of 
rate orders, is to show that no such 
reasonable support exists. It is a heavy 
burden, as the 1952 rate decision plainly 
reveals, and raises for serious considera- 
tion the question whether the scope of 
judicial review should not be broadened 
substantially, in order to ensure at least 
that the administrative decision is con- 
sistent with the fair preponderance of 
the evidence and does not proceed to 
deprive the companies or the public of 
a fair rate on the basis. of evidence not 
fairly entitled to credence.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cutter said, “I hope 
that I have at least disclosed that, like 
most experiments, compulsory insurance 
has presented serious problems and that 
a comprehensive record of the attempts 
to solve those problems exists for the 
benefit of those considering’ making a 
similar experiment elsewhere.” 


Construction Contracts 


(Continued from Page 30) 


construed against the contractor even 
where soil conditions and rock encoun- 
tered render a job much more burden- 
some and expensive than originally con- 
templated. 

“If completion of a contract is delayed 
beyond the scheduled date, the increased 
cost is generally thrown upon the shoul- 
ders of the contractor. It matters not 
the cause, so long as the owner be not 
at fault. Weather is weather and that 
it will vary and be unpredictable is an 
implied condition of which any court 
will take judicial notice. 

“However, when a question can be 
raised as to the plans and specifications, 
an attorney for a contractor may find 
surcease from the excess costs of his 
client's contract. 

“A building contract should be excused 
if its performance becomes factually im- 
possible. Faulty plans and specifications 
have caused a number of cases of factual 
impossibility. Where the plans and spe- 
cifications are reported by the contrac- 
tor, generally he can not escape respon- 
sibility for defectiveness of the work 
which is impossible to correct under such 
plans and specifications. 

Divergence of Views Exists 

“Wide divergence of view exists, 
where, as in the usual case, the owner 
prepares the plans and specifications. In 
one case erroneous blueprints were held 
to be a misrepresentation rendering the 
city liable to the contractor for the extra 
expense of moving dirt to a fill. The 
contractor’s duty to examine the site and 
investigate the character of the soil, 
it was held, did not carry an exemption 
of risk of error in the blueprints. The 
contractor’s failure to discover inaccura- 
cies in the detail plans was excused by 
the general custom, so found the court 
in this case, of computing excavation 
from the detail data without reference to 
the general plan. 

“The contractor who builds according 
to the owner’s plans is not responsible 


MASS. UNIFORM RATE BILL 

A bill filed for consideration by the 
1954 Massachusetts Legislature would 
make motor vehicle compulsory insur- 
ance rates uniform throughout the state 
before a so-called new demerit system 
for drivers involved in accident goes into 
effect. Under a new law enacted this 
year, the demerit system becomes op- 
erative next year but its effects will not 
become known until 1956, at which time 
accident-prone drivers will be required 
to pay larger insurance premiums, The 
proposal for uniform rates were filed by 
Representative Harold W. Canavan 
(Dem.) Revere. 





for the sufficiency of the work, even 
though the contractor is a specialist in 
the field. 


Decisions for Contractor 


“By far the greatest number of cases 
is decided in favor of the contractor in 
the faulty plans situation on the theory 
of implied warranty on the part of the 
owner. However, it is universally held 
that a contractor is not liable if he fails 
to produce the desired result where he 
follows the plans and specifications pre- 
pared by the owner and where the con- 
tract provides only that he comply with 
them. 

“A different result follows, obviously, 
where the contractor agrees not only to 
follow the plans and specifications but 
also guarantees to produce the desired 
results. There he is liable even though 
the result itself is impossible to achieve.” 

Mr. Fredericks cited some publications 
in which the theory is set forth and 
fully annotated and said in conclusion: 

“The purpose of this paper is to high- 
light some of the aspects as applied to 
construction contracts. The fortunes of 
the surety follow those of its principal. 
No conclusion is reached. The successful 
application of the principle to a given 
case depends almost entirely upon the 
briefing capabilities of the comprehen- 
sively curious scholar and the forensic 
rhetoric of the advocate.” 
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Financial Resp. Policies 


(Continued from Page 30) 


accident. Violation of this type of con- 
dition under a motor vehicle liability 
policy, subject to a financial responsj- 
bility law, has been held to be unavailing 
to the insurer as against an injured third 
Lg § Oe 


“Other Insurance” Condition 


“Another policy condition, which has 
been interpreted by the courts in terms 
of a motor vehicle liability policy under 
the financial responsibility laws, is the 

‘other insurance’ condition. In Polo- 
nitz v. Wasilindra, a Pennsylvania court 
had before it the question of whether 
the insurer could assert such an excess 
provision under a certificated policy as 
against an injured party. At the time of 
the accident, the insured was driving an- 
other person’s car and was covered by 
the other person’s insurance policy. In 
view of the fact that the coverage under 
the insured’s policy was excess when the 
insured was using another car, his in- 
surer maintained that they were liable 
only secondarily and that the injured 
party could not recover thereunder un- 
til he had exhausted his rights against 
the other insurance. The court held that 
the insurer in issuing its policy to the 
insured and filing its certificate with the 
state, was responsible for the insured 
again being given the privilege of oper- 
ating a motor vehicle on the highway; 
that as a result the insurer could not 
surround its policy with defenses and 
limitations for its own benefit at the 
expense of innocent third parties and 
the general public for whose benefit the 
financial responsibility law was passed.... 

“In the assignment condition of most 
policies, a provision appears to the effect 
that upon death of the named insured, 
the policy, unless cancelled, shall cover 
the named insured’s iy representative 
as the named insured, if written notice 
is given to the company ghey a certain 
period after the date of such death. 
Many financial responsibility statutes 
provide that if death of the insured 
occurs within the policy period, the 
policy during the unexpired portion of 
such period shall cover the legal repre- 
sentatives of the insured. Under a cer- 
tificated policy, the statutory provision 
which does not require any notice of the 
death will prevail over the policy pro- 
vision, and lack of notice as required by 
the latter will not serve as a defense to 
deny coverage to a legal representative 
in an action by an injured third par- 
a 

In summing up his experience with 
i under financial responsibility 
laws, Mr. Earle said: 

“In conclusion. it may be said that 
construction by the courts of motor 
vehicle liability policies under the finan- 
cial responsibility laws has been most 
liberal in favor of the injured party and 
the general public for whose benefit the 
laws were enacted. Between the liberal 
construction of motor vehicle liability 
policies, certified as proof of financial re- 
sponsibility for the future, and the great- 
ly increased percentage of voluntarily 
insured automobiles resulting from fear 
of the sanctions of the law, the number 
of uncompensated injuries, due to the 
acts of reckless and financially irrespon- 
sible motorists, has been decreased mate- 
rially.” 


Hart Associate Member of 
Casualty Actuarial Society 


Ward Van Buren Hart, Jr., an employe 
of the Aetna Insurance Group, has suc- 
cessfully passed the four examinations 
necessary to become an associate mem- 
ber of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Hart intends to continue his 
studies and to take the four additional 
examinations required for designation as 
a fellow in the national organization. 
A native of Hartford and a graduate of 
Trinity College, Mr. Hart joined the 
Aetna Group in June, 1950. He is a 
member of the rating division in the 
compensation and liability department. 
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Thirtieth Anniversary 


For Peter A. Zimmermann 
Peter A. Zimmermann, assistant secre- 
tary of the Surety Association of 
America, is celebrating his 30th anni- 
yersary in the fidelity and surety bond 
field. He specializes in the rating of 


PETER A. ZIMMERMANN 


fidelity bonds for the 74 member com- 
panies of the association. 

Mr. Zimmermann entered the employ 
of the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.’s 
New York branch office in 1923. He 
was assistant superintendent of the 
fidelity bond department of that com- 
pany when he resigned in 1936 to join 
the staff of the Surety Association. 

Mr. Zimmermann has traveled ex- 
tensively in representing his associa- 
tion at regional meetings of the State 
Insurance Commissioners throughout the 
country. He has also contributed numer- 
ous articles to the insurance trade press 
and has appeared as speaker at various 
civic and business organization meet- 
ings. Among his recent appearances as 
a speaker were meetings at the Hotel 
Statler in New York of the Association 
of Towns of New York State at which 
he addressed the Town Receivers and 
Tax Collectors. He has also addressed 
meetings of the Queens Village Rotary 
Club, Levittown Kiwanis Club, Man- 
hasset Kiwanis and others on the sub- 
ject of Dishonesty Insurance and _ its 
benefits to businessmen. 

He is a member of the insurance com- 
mittee of the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association and 
is on the faculty of the School of In- 
surance of the Insurance Society of New 
York, teaching the fundamentals of 
fidelity and surety bonds to prospective 
insurance agents and brokers. 

Mr. Zimmermann has been a resident 
of Jackson Heights for over 20 years. 
He and his wife have one daughter, 
Dorothy, who attends Bryant High 
School. 


Insurance Counsel Nieitie 
Dempsey New President 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Federation of Insurance Counsel, held 
last week at Bedford, Pa., elected Charles 
Robinson of Chicago as chairman of the 
board. Other officers selected follow: 

President and president-elect, James 
Dempsey, White Plains, N. Y.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Robert Lutz, Chicago. 

Board of governors: W. W ‘right Mit- 
chell, Memphis, Tenn.; Gregory Brunk, 
Des Moines, lowa; Samuel Spears, Bos- 
ton; William McKelvy, Seattle, Wash.; 
George F. Woodliff, Jackson, Miss.; Bert 
Strubinger, St. Louis. 

Vice presidents: A. Edward Smith, 
Columbus, Ga.; Samuel Copelin, Phila- 
delphia; Carl Johnson, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Roger Lacoste, Montreal; John Wil- 
liams, Houston, Tex.; Saul Epston, Chi- 
cago; Marshall Thomas, Dubuque, Iowa. 





Compulsory Air Liability 
(Continued from Page 30) 


tors “have weakened their law as a mat- 
ter of sheer political necessity.” 

He then referred to the constant po- 
litical fighting over the rate structure 
which forced the resignation of one 
Commissioner and, among other happen- 
ings, caused the abandonment of guest 
occupancy coverage to effect reduced 
rates in fulfilling a campaign promise. 

Comparison of Two Situations 

In comparing the seriousness of the 
aircraft accident situation with the mo- 
tor vehicle problem, Mr. Abramson said: 

“A recital of a few pertinent facts 
shows the seriousness of motor vehicle 
accidents and the problems arising there- 
from. In 1952, there were 33,000 fatal 
motor vehicle accidents resulting in 38,- 
000 deaths and 900,000 non-fatal accidents 
resulting in 1,350,000 injuries. The death 
rate per 100 million miles of travel of 
motor vehicles in 1952 was 7.3. 

“On the other hand, here are some 
data with respect to aircraft. According 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
that total number of registered aircraft 
in 1952 was 54,037. February 11. 1953, 
marked the completion of one full year 
of fatalitv-free operation by scheduled 
airlines which flew 13.15 billion passen- 
ger-miles without a fatal accident. In 
this twelve-month period these domestic 
carriers, without a single passenger fa- 
tality, flew almost three times the plane- 
miles, nine times the passenger-miles 
and carried approximately seven times 
the number of passengers than in the 
twenty-two month period, August 22, 
1938—June 30, 1940, during which the 
domestic airlines experienced the lowest 
number of passenger fatalities up to that 
time, and in the calendar year 1952, 


Manufacturer's Liability 


(Continued from Page 29) 


air frame makers, manufac- 
turers of components and accessories 


have been made defendants when there 


recovery, 


has not been a scintilla of evidence 


upon which to hold them responsible. 


Harassing lawsuits of this nature must 
be defended because no compromise 
adjustment by the manufacturer or its 
insuror would be either advisable or 
satisfactory.’ 

The speaker then cited examples of 
specific claims encompassing the several 
types to illustrate that, while the law 
recognizes an implied obligation as ex- 
pressed by Judge Cardozo in the case 
of MacPherson v. Buick Motor Co., that 

. irrespective of contract, the manu- 
facturer of this thing of danger is under 
a duty to make it carefully,” the plaintiff 
must establish proof of negligence or 
wrongdoing. 


over 12 million plane - miles were flown 
per accident, 89 million per fatal acci- 
dent, 9.5 million per passenger fatality, 
74 million per crew fatality, and, of the 


25 million passengers flown, 46 received 


fatal injuries.” 

Mr. Abramson then pointed out that 
the supervision of aviation safety as re- 
quired by the Civil Air Regulations calls 
for much stricter and more frequent in- 
spections and testing of aircraft and 
pilots than does the most stringent auto- 
motive code and called attention to the 
“Uniform Aircraft Responsibility Act” 
now under consideration by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws as a much more satis- 


factory solution to the problem. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION AWARDS 


Association of C. & S. Companies Board 
of Judges to Meet Today; Dr. 
V. M. Rogers, Chairman 

Recipients of state awards of the 
Sixth Annual National Driver Education 
Award Program sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
will be designated by the board of 
judges at a meeting at the Hotel Statler 
in New York City today, August 28, 
it was announced by Thomas N. Boate, 
manager of the association’s accident 
prevention department. 

Under the point system inaugurated 
last year to recognize qualitz itive as wel 
as quantitative results obtained by states 
in their high school driver education 
courses, three classes of awards will be 
made: (1) excellence, (2) honor and 
(3) merit. Previous to last year superior 
and meritorious awards were given to 
states. 

The board of judges, headed by Dr 
Virgil M. Rogers, ggg 7-7 game on 
schools of iBattle Creek, Mich ho will 
become dean of Syracuse University’s 
College of Education in Syracuse, N. Y., 
in September, will select the recipients 
from reports submitted by special repre- 
sentatives appointed by the governors of 
all states. 

Price E. Clark, educational director of 
the association, who is in active charge 
of the award program, will report to the 
judges at the luncheon on the relative 
standings of the 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on which the awards 
will be based. 

Besides Dr. Rogers, members of the 
board of judges who will make the 
awards are: 

Don McClaugherty, president, Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators and West Virginia commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles; Judge Alfred 
P. Murrah of U. S. Court of Appeals, 
Oklahoma City, and chairman of the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety; 
’. F. Hufstader, vice president, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., and chairman of the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Commit- 
tee; Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, New 
York University’s Center for Safety 
Education, and Percy C. Magnus, presi- 
dent, Citizens Traffic Safety Board of 
New York City. 

Also Manning W. Heard, president, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies; George W. Ayars, director of 
health, physical education and driver 
education, Delaware Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Col. Raymond W. Boyles, 
superintendent, West Virginia De- 
partment of Public Safety; Gordon C. 
Graham, supervisor of safety education, 
Detroit public schools; Finis E. Engel- 
man, commissioner of education, Connec 
i Department of Education; James 

. Heller, president, Penns sylvania Safe- 

rE, lucz ri faa Association; Willard Zahn, 
A meses superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Radcliff Morrill, super- 
intendent of schools, Concord, Mass. 


Carolina Casualty Sells 
Stock; Enlarges Capital 


The Carolina Casualty of Burlington, 
N. C., reports that as a result of the 
sale of 97,151 shares of $1 par commen 
stock at $2 per share, its capital stock 
has been increased from $517,404 at last 
December 31 to $614,645 as of July 31, 
1953. 

As of July 31 the policyholders’ surplus 
stood at slightly in excess of $1,000,000 

The company, now in the midst of its 
tenth anniversary, is licensed to do busi- 
ness in 30 states, the D. of C. and terri- 
tory of Alaska. 


STEIGER APPOINTED IN OHIO 

Massachusetts Casualty Co. announces 
the appointment of W. S. Steiger as 
agency director. Located at the com 
pany’s regional office in Cleveland, he 
will devote his attention to increasing 
disability insurance production through- 
out Ohio. Mr. Steiger is vice president 
of the Ohio Association of A. & H 
Underwriters and immediate past presi- 
dent of the Cleveland association. 
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Binder Agency in New Home 
After 20 Years in Newark 


One of the highspots of the 20th an- 
niversary year of the David Binder 
Agency, formerly of Newark, N.J., was 
its recent move to a new home in subur- 
ban Milburn. The new headquarters, a 
beautiful residence which at one time 
was an art school, have been converted 
into an attractive office, completely air 
conditioned and refurnished with every 
modern convenience for service to their 
policyholders. 

The move marks the realization of 
long-time desire on the part of Mr. 
Binder who had been concerned for some 
time about the lack of proper and ade- 
quate office space, parking facilities and 
other problems of the big city agency. 

“We are following the trend of de- 
centralization,” said Mr. Binder, “and 
I feel confident we can be of greater 
service to those who need insurance by 
giving them a pleasant and quiet office 
where there are no serious parking prob- 
lems—where we can sit in a quiet, com- 
fortable office and discuss insurance. I 
know all our regular clients will come to 
our new office and I’m hoping those in 
this area will drop in and get ac- 
quainted.” 

Before starting his own agency, Mr. 
Binder was superintendent of agents for 
Seaboard Surety at its home office in 





New Home of Binder Agency 


New York City and also had _ been 
branch manager in Cleveland for Lloyds 
Casualty Co. 

The Binder agency specializes in ex- 
haustive surveys, which are made with- 
out obligation, and which have been 
quite successful in effecting savings on 
premiums and improved coverage for 
clients. Mr. Binder, whose hobby is 
photography, presents each client with 
pictures of his property as a part of each 
survey. 

Mr. Binder had been active in civic 
affairs in Maplewood until last year 
when he moved his residence to Short 
Hills Village, Springfield. Now that his 
agency is located in Milburn he expects 
to become active in the Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations. 

Mr. Binder’s son-in-law, Edward A. 
Lifson, Jr., recently joined the agency 
after receiving his discharge from the 
Army where he served as a Ist lieuten- 
ant. Mr. Lifson is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. He 
resided in Union, N. J. 

Companies represented by the Binder 
Agency for casulaty and surety lines 
are American Surety and Century In- 
demnity for both of which he is gen- 
eral agent. For fire lines the agency 
represents the Home of New York, 
Aetna (Fire), Century Insurance Co. and 
the Old Colony. 





F. & D.’S 6 MONTHS’ PREMIUMS 

The net premiums written by the 
Fidelity & Deposit for the first six 
months of 1953 amounted to $8,539,890 
instead of $6,539,820 which was mis- 
takenly given in our August 14 issue, re- 
porting on the F. & D.’s excellent shape 
for the first half of this year. 


National of Phila. 


(Continued from Page 28) 


pensive coverages proved too much for 
America’s deflated pocketbook. 

Late 1941 inflicted several great hard- 
ships on the company as it was again 
setting full sail after pulling out of the 
doldrum of depression. M. S. Boyer, 
after an 11 months illness, passed away 
and the home office lost many of its 
young men to the armed forces for 
World War II service. 

But J. B. Boyer took the helm and 
guided the undermanned organization to 
new production heights. After the war’s 
end the home office staff concentrated its 
efforts on a revision of the company’s 
policy portfolio. The original outline of 
this latest program begun in 1948, has 
just been completed with the introduc- 
tion of the new franchise coverage, but 
changes in the field and in law dictate 
that revision be a continuing effort to 
provide the best protection for a rea- 
sonable return. 

Mock Succeeds Boyer 

In January, 1950, J. B. Boyer, retired 
as president, turned the reins over to 
T. W. Mock whose experience in the 
field as an agent, in production as a co- 
organizer and manager of the industrial 
deparment, and in corporate manage- 
ment as secretary, demonstrated his qual- 
ifications to head the company. Mr. 
Mock is today continuing the expansion 
program which was launched during Mr. 
Boyer’s reign. 

Enters Life Insurance Field 

A long sought goal was achieved by 
Mr. Mock at the close of his first year 
as president when, in accordance with 
purposes stated in its charter, the com- 
pany started operations in the life in- 
surance field. At this writing almost 
$3,000,000 in business has been written 
and is in force. 

Indicative of the company’s prosper- 
ous trend in the past two years, a pre- 
mium increase of over $500,000 has been 
achieved. 

Further evidence of its healthy finan- 
cial condition is seen in National’s capi- 
talization today of $400,000, surplus to 
policyholders of over $1,630,000, and four 
dollars of assets for every dollar of 
reserves and liabilities. From a local or- 
ganization it has extended its protection 
over 19 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, insuring over 100,000 persons. 

The most attractive part of this pic- 
ture is that A. & H. insurance is in its 
ascendency and public demand for in- 
come protection is increasing. This trend 
promises continued growth for the Na- 
tional and its field forces. So long as 
one citizen lacks the best in adequate 
coverage, there is room for expansion. 
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New York Insurance Day 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Also on the program are: John C. 
Weghorn, Weghorn Agency, New York 
City; Ashby Bladen, vice president, 
Aetna Insurance Group and chairman, 
executive committee, Insurance Section 
of the Board of Trade; George I. Gross, 
member of the law firm of Powers, Kap- 
lan & Berger; Max Rakofsky, former 
president, Independent Insurance Bro- 
kers of Brooklyn, and Howard Nugent, 
chief of criminal investigation division, 
Pinkerton’s. 

Exhibitors will include the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Institute 
of Life Insurance and Insurance Society 
of New York. 

Tickets for the I-Day program, which 
cost $1, can be obtained by writing the 
Greater New York Insurance Day Com- 
mittee, Suite 518, 123 William Street, 
New York City. 





AETNA C. & S. NAMES MANN 





Transfers Boston Manager to Home 
Office as Assistant Vice President; 
Graduate of Wharton School 
Directors of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. have appointed Guy E. Mann 
assistant vice president, effective Octo- 
ber 1. He will succeed Robert W. 
Conly, who has been appointed comp- 
troller of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
Mr. Mann is at present manager of 
the company’s Boston office. A graduate 
of the Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. Mann 
joined the Aetna in 1926. After attend- 
ing the bond school, he served in the 
Hartford general agency and at the 

Philadelphia office. 

In March, 1936, he was named man- 
ager of the Washington office and in 
1951 he was transferred to Boston in a 
similar capacity. 
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SAFETY CENTER FELLOWSHIPS 


Five Awards for Advanced Study Made 

Possible an Grants From Assn. é 

& S. Companies 

Gicae of five fellowships at teu 
York University’s Center for Safety Ed- 
ucation were announced this week by 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of the 
center. These fellowships are made pos- 
sible by grants from the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. 

Harry Stevenson of Angola, N. Y., will 
receive the Sanford Perkins Fellowship 
given in honor of the late vice president 
of the Travelers and Ernest Schrot of 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa., is the recipient of the 
G. B. Butterfield Fellowship established 
in memory of the late secretary of the 
Hartford A. & I. 

The award named in honor of Wal- 
ter Paine of Aetna Casualty & Surety 
goes to Leslie Palmer of Texas A. & M. 
College. The Albert W. Whitney Fel- 
lowship, given in memory of the late 
safety leader, has been awarded to Earl 
Heath of the Baltimore County (Md.) 
schools and the Edward J. Bond Fellow- 
ship in memory of the late president of 
Maryland Casualty Co., has been pre- 
sented to Ronald Patterson of Michigan 
State College. 

All of the awards, with the exception 
of the Walter Paine Fellowship, were 
named by the university for former 
members of the NYU Center for Safety 
Education Advisory Committee. Each 
fellowship holder, while working toward 
the doctor of philosophy degree in the 
field of safety education, will prepare 
for leadership in industrial, traffic, or 
school and college safety activities. 

Two graduate assistants have been 
appointed for the 1953-54 school year, 
Dr. Stack also announced. They are 
Mrs. Devona Lehman Griffith of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and David Lee Johnson of In- 
diana, Pa. Both will do graduate work 
and assist in Center activities. 

A sixth grant, given in memory of 
Bartlett Arkell of New York City, is 
held by William J. Toth of Brownsville, 
Pa., who was appointed this summer 
to conduct radar speed studies in ten 
states through the use of a specially- 
equipped research car. 

“These financial grants from the insur- 
ance companies that constitute the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies,” said Dr. Stack, “give us an oppor- 
tunity to bring to the university for a 
year’s work some of the most promising 
future leaders in the safety field, men 
who will take on positions of responsi- 
bility in the industrial and educational 
work of the states.” 





CANADIAN HEALTH INSURANCE 

At the recent annual convention in 
Ottawa of the powerful 560,000-member 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
President Percy Bengough made it clear 
that a nationwide campaign to press 
fora government- -sponsored contributory 
health insurance plan is to be launched 
by organized labor in Canada. 
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Help yout client to Protection - 











TELL HIM ABOUT 





IT GIVES SO MUCH SECURITY 
FOR SO LITTLE PREMIUM 







To learn more about The Travelers Triple Protection Plan, see your nearest 
Life Manager or General Agent. He will be happy to help you help your 
client to protection through The Travelers. 
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“T look at it this way. A man’s first responsibility is to provide financial security 
for his family. Early in my career, I was able to do that through life insurance. 
Through planned purchase, as recommended by my life insurance man, I was 
able to establish a sound and adequate estate to meet future needs. Then—and 
only then—I felt free to take the calculated risks a man must take to make real 


money. Yes, I hand life insurance a lot of credit for my success.” 


By arranging for his Company to share 
important responsibilities, the Life In- 
surance salesman offers his customers 
courage and freedom to forge ahead 
... gains for himself community- 
wide respect and the satisfaction of a 
worthwhile job well done. 
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